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If your child needs this miracle 
Orthodontia will perform it 





BEFORE ba AFTER 








Orthodontia is the science of corrective dentistry. truding front teeth and irregular teeth should be coaxed E 
A large majority of our children are hampered in their back to proper alignment. Malocclusion ... faulty bite | 

work and play . . . and the serious business of after-life ..+due to these and other defects, should be adjusted | T 

... by crooked, irregular teeth, or malformed jaws. Why and made normal. 


° . : Py ° . ‘ 
allow your child to be handicapped through life by a Don’t wait for your children’s permanent teeth to g 





rabbit chin, an undershot jaw or protruding teeth? appear... in the hope that they will grow in trim and a 
Such malformations check normal growth . . . stunt beautiful. Consult your dentist today. If corrective Sf 
mental development . . . sap vigor and disease-resistance. treatment is necessary, begin it at once; delay will i 
Nature’s mistakes ... and the effects of neglect... only bring deformities nearer. Trust him. Act on his 
are remedied by orthodontic treatment. Facial 4 advice. In all he counsels, “Do As Your Dentist th 
contours can be restored to strength and beauty. Tells You.” di 
Crooked teeth should be straightened. Weak chins LAVORIS CHEMICAL ComMPANY os 
...as pictured above ...shouid be corrected. Pro- Minneapolis, Minnesota - Toronto, Canada 
at 
This advertisement is a part of the Lavoris ™ 
American Dentist in appreciation of more than 
— fila safle, plemens and aifetion, 7 emrtedion. 1¢ cave inaccseiiie ( 
Lavoris is the ideal mouth-wash when surfaces and crevices clean. At all 
a child's dental defects are under druggists. 3 sizes. Refuse imitations. 
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MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 


AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 





An Earnest Purpose, a model plant ives unlimited 

resources to aid them—who 
.d Earnestly Pursued believe in endowing their products 
with that extra goodness and 
od | To make every car so sound and reliability which are the real key to 


good that it will inevitably make making new friends and keeping 


id a friend. . . . Such is the guiding the old. . . . You will find pleas- 
ve spirit of the entire Oakland-Pontiac a ing evidence at your local dealer’s 
organization. . . . It is the spirit of of how fully the new Oakland 


“ the executives, of the engineers at their and Pontiac cars reflect this spirit. He 


drawing boards, of Oakland-Pontiac sales and offers both Oakland, the fine Eight and 





by service representatives. ...It is not a studied, Pontiac, the fine Six in six attractive Fisher 
ua 

artificial atmosphere, but the policy of men _ body types and both cars at new low prices. 
Co. 
ay who sincerely prefer to serve well—who have _ Five wire wheels are now standard equipment. 





OAKLAND 8 E=tt=i PONTIAC 6 


with Bodies by Fisher 
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5 pes “secret” of getting ahead is 
no secret at all. It isn’t in 
being a genius. It isn’t in being a 
“flash.” It isn’t in luck or “pull.” 

Boiled down to a simple formula, 
the history of every successful man 
can be summed up in one line: “He 
kept his mind free for thinking ahead?’ 


Very obvious, of course. And not 
new. But it’s often the obvious things 
that we neglect to do. Obviously the 
way to prepare for the job above 





AMMERM I], 
“ BOND : 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
Ut is our word of honor to the public 

















you is to master the one you’re in. 
To simply outgrow it—as you did 
your first long pants. 

Systematize your work with short- 
cuts. Don’t waste time doing what 
a printed form can do better. Do the 
things that printed forms can’t do— 
creative work that carries you beyond 
your immediate job. 

“Fine,” you say, “but where and 
how do I start?’ Well, we have pre- 
pared a new book about it. The 














Knowing 
one little business 
secret 
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HISTORY 


of every 
SUCCESSFUL 


MAN 


book is called, “The Outline of 
Executive Success.”’ It does not try 
to sell any business course; it does 
not require time other than your 
regular business hours. You simply 
use the business tools you now have. 

The book does give specific’ sug- 
gestions for organizing your job and 
putting all routine operations on 
printed forms. 

If you believe such a book can 
help you, send for a copy at once. 


ee ee 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PENN. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the new book, “The Outline of Executive 
Success,’ for which I am enclosing twenty-five cents (stamps or coin). 


CO e rere eer eresesesesreeeses see eesessseeseseseseer® 
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How you can retire on 


‘200 


a month 


ou don’t have to be wealthy to 
© vate on an income. You don’t 
even have to be wealthy to be finan- 
cially independent and free from 
money worries for the rest of your life. 

The Phoenix Mutual Company 
has perfected a New Retirement In- 
come Plan which enables any man of 
moderate means to provide for him- 
self a guaranteed income for life. 

The income begins at any age you 
say—55, 60, or 65. It can be any 
amount you wish—$100 a month, 
$200, $300, or more. 

This life income is unconditionally 
guaranteed to you by the Phoenix 
Mutual, a 79-year-old company with 
assets of over 135 million dollars. 

A business man recently asked us 
questions about the Plan. Here are 
his questions and our answers: “A 
Retirement Income takes care of me, 
but suppose my wife outlives me. 
How can I be sure she will not be 
without money?” 

“That can be taken care of. The in- 
come can be made to continue as long 
as either you or your wife lives.” 

“Suppose I should be killed sud- 
denly by some accidental means.” 

“Your wife would receive double 
the amount of cash or double the in- 
come received in the event of natural 
death.” 

“Suppose serious illness or accident 
should destroy my earning power 
while I was stili young. Where would 
I get money to live on?” 

“Shortly after you became totally 
and permanently disabled, the com- 
pany would pay you a monthly in- 
come equal in amount to the income 


TIME 


vou were due to receive upon reach- 
ing retirement age. This income 
would continue as long as your dis- 
ability lasted, even if that disability 
lasted the rest of your natural life.” 


‘*How much does a 
Retirement Income Cost ?’’ 


“That depends upon your present 
age and upon the amount of income 
you want to retire on. A Retirement 
Income does not have to be paid for 
all at once. It is purchased on the in- 
stallment plan. The payments are 
usually spread out over a period of 
twenty years or more. Naturally this 
makes the payments comparatively 
small. As soon as you make your first 
payment, your biggest money worries 
begin to disappear. Even if you were 
totally and permanently disabled the 
next day, you would not need to 
worry about finances. Shortly there- 
after you would be paid a regular 
monthly income to live on. In addi- 
tion your installment payments 
would be paid 4y us out of a special 






Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement In- 
come, payable at age 60, will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for life of $200, which as- 
sures a return of at least $20,000, and perhaps 
$30,000, $40,000 or more, depending upon 
how long you live, or, if you prefer, a Cash 
Settlement of $27,000. 
It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. 
Or double the monthly income for life. 
It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 
A Monthly Income of $200. Plans for women or 
for retirement at age 55 or 65 are also available. 





reserve fund provided for that pur- 
pose.” 
Send for the Facts 

An interesting 28-page book tells how 
you can provide a Retirement Income 
for yourself—how you can provide 
money to send your son to college— 
money to leave your home free of debt 
—money for other needs. Send for 
yourcopy now. Nocost. Noobligation. 


G@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


*Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 565 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Name. 
Business Address 


Home Address 





Date of Birth 











Coypyrignt 1930, P.M. L. 1. Co. 












paper problem in your waste 
basket .. Many a good sales letter 
fails because somebody makes a 
mistake of choosing a paper that is 
not in keeping with the quality of 
the product and the company it 
represents .. It’s like sending in a 
calling card with a finger print on it. 


Artesian Bond .. No.1 U.S. Busi- 
ness Paper . . will take care of 
your reputation. It has enough rag 
content to send it to the files. . and 
yet, it’s reasonable enough to cheer 
the heart of a “depression victim” 


Made with pure spring water. . 
the basic essential of all fine paper 
.. Artesian Bond sets a new stand- 
ard of uniformity. Year in and 
year out, its texture . . its color 
. . and its strength remain un- 
changed. It is a remarkable sheet 
of paper .. clear and brilliant 
in color. Ask your printer for a 
sample .. tear it.. test it yourself. 







WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Other Whiting-Plover Bonds 


PLOVER LINEN FORTIFIED 
OLD RELIABLE MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL REDEMPTION 


ARTESIAN BOND 


..but the letter 


FAILED TO 
MAKE GOOD! 





OU’ LL find the answer to this | 
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“Tron Age” Readers 


Sirs: 

. and try to give the film industry some- 
thing comparable to the steel industry’s august 
Iron Age,” says Time, Dec. 22. 

Proud are we of ‘‘august.”’ Sorry 
you employed the restrictive words ‘“‘steel in- 
dustry’s.” ‘Metal products industries’ ’’ would 
have been far more accurate, for but 12.91% of 
our subscribers are iron and steel producers. 

The great bulk of our subscribers make fin- 
ished metal products—locomotives, pins, auto- 
mobiles, dish pans, ships, peanut roasters, plows, 
typewriters, machinery, T squares, metal beds, 
traveling cranes, can openers, furnaces. 

ArTHUR H. Dix 


are we that 


The lron Age 
New York City 


ee 





Press-Evading Prince 
Sirs: 
I wish to call to your 


attention an error in 


a recent issue of Time. You stated, under Great 
Britain caption, that Prince George was _ the 
youngest son of Britain’s king. Not Prince 


George (b. 1902), but young, almost-unknown 
Prince John, is the latest regal son. Press-evad- 
ing Prince John was born in 1905, is handsome, 
unmarried, keeps his name out of the newspapers 
(and print as a whole) even more studiously than 
does the Duke of Connaught. . . . 

SAMUEL T. SCHROETTER JR. 

Bristol, Va. 

Prince John Charles Francis, born July 
12, 1905 died Jan. 18, 1919. Prince George 
Edward Alexander Edmund, born Dec. 20, 
1902 is George V’s youngest living son. 

Most of delicate Prince John’s 13 years 
were spent in the quiet of Wood Farm. 
Sandringham. There, with his old nurse 
he whiled away the days, drawing and 
gardening.—Eb. 








Mask & Wig 

Sirs: 

: Time showed continued partiality to the 
ill-named “big three’ (neither biggest in size, 


athletics & endowment) by calling Princeton 
University’s Triangle Club show “most ambi- 
tious of U. S. college musicomedies” in Dec. 29 


issue of their popular news concentrate. All of 
the many thousands of University of Pennsyl- 
vania subscribers & readers both undergraduates 
& alumni sent messages by mentelepathy or let- 
ters with fervent “absurds!” “Why not attend 
a Mask & Wig show?” etc. 

Pointed suggestions to request press tickets 
for next production and obtain a few statistics 
on the activities of much-beloved Mask & Wig 
Club also came in numbers. Steps taken to add 
to the great store of knowledge of Timeditors 
by themselves will undoubtedly bring attention 
of many friends of the publication to Triangle’s 
only superior, annual production of Benja- 
min Franklin-founded, first U. S. university. 

A few facts about Mask & Wig .. . owns its 
own clubhouse in heart of Philadelphia. . . 
decorations and murals by Maxfield Parrish 

. only college production to play two solid 
weeks in metropolitan (Philadelphia) theatre 
. renowned for its dancing, chorus & solo 


¢ pete is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 






















Roy E. LarsEn 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, TiIME, Inc. 


1930 production John Faust, Ph.D. ac- 
claimed by New York critics as most remarkable 
piece of satire in years . . . donators to alma 
mater of unit of dormitories bearing its name. 

CLAUDE BARRERE 

Yale Travel Bureau 

New Haven, Conn. 

Able and ambitious indeed is Mask & 
Wig. But professional alumni collaborate 
on its shows and it does not go on nation- 
wide tour as does the Triangle Club, whose 
shows are entirely produced by amateur 
undergraduates. Like WHarvard’s Hasty 
Pudding Club, Mask & Wig has a strong 
social aspect. Not every performer in a 


Mask & Wig show becomes a Mask & 


Wigger. Other first-rate college musi- 
comedy organizations : Chicago’s Black- 
friars, Wisconsin’s Haresfoot. Time will 


report Mask & Wig’s 1931 production 
East Lynne Gone West when it appears 
in the spring.—Eb. 








Boys’ Books 
Sirs: 

Anyone who is interested in boys will find a 
treasure in Corey Takes the Scout Trail (Apple- 


ton, 1930) by Leonard K. Smith. 
M. ANDERSON 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 
Sirs: 3 
We think Corey Takes the Scout Trail by 


Leonard K. Smith an excellent story for all boys 
from ten to 20. 

It is highly praised by people connected with 
the scout movement. James West, Chief Scout 


Executive, recommends it “without qualifica- 
ee a 
The Detroit Scout Signal for October says: 


“As a text book in scout technique and procedure, 
it cannot be surpassed. As a wholesome, inspiring 
story for boys, it is excellently told. As a demon- 
stration of the wonderworking power of scouting 
in molding and developing character, it is to be 
highly commended.” 
However boys who are not scouts will enjoy 
it just as much. 
Mary Louise DiprRIKSEN 
HELEN C. LyTLe 


Grosse Ile, Mich. 


Sirs: 

You will find enclosed reviews of two books 
(Rusty Ruston, The Jumping off Place) by 
Marian Hurd McNeely. 

In an issue of Trae, in the part of the maga- 
zine which prints letters, I read that you would 
be glad to know of good books for juveniles 
(Timer, Oct. 6). 

I feel sure you will agree that these two books 
are worthy of a word from you; and, at the same 
time will be of real aid to your readers. It is 
difficult to find good books of this sort for young 
people. 

EpitH Pike BIssELL 
Louise M. Hancock 


THEODORA R. ELLSworTH 
Dubuque, Iowa 





















350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Iv. 






Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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WHAT’S GOING TO HAPPEN 
TO BUSINESS 


IN THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS? 





A MESSAGE THAT WILL INTEREST 


EVERY ABLE BUSINESS MAN WHO 
IS SICK OF STANDING STILL 


frncones prices are now down to 
bargain levels. Stocks of merchandise 
are in need of replenishment. Interest rates 
are low. Credit is abundant for financing busi- 


ness expansion. 
Here is definite assurance that general busi- 
ness recuperation is now under way. It will 


soon manifest itself in an upturn of manufac- 
turing and trade activity. 


During the next twelve months unemploy- 
ment will dwindle, purchasing power will in- 


crease, the demand for goods will expand, 
production and distribution will gain, execu- 


tive positions of importance will develop. 
In bad times the smartest men prepare for 
making more money. Enrollments received by 


“ % “ 


Business Leaders who helped build the new Institute Course: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
President, General Motors Corp.; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, formerly U. S. Postmaster General; Bruce 
Barton, Chairman of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; John T. 
Madden, Dean, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University; 
Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Frederick H. Ecker, President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Hubert T. 
Parson, President, F.W.W oolworth Company; David Sarnoff, President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America; F. Edson White, President, Armour & Company; and Dexter 
8. Kimball, Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell University. And many others, 


the Alexander Hamilton Institute in the last 
twelve months are 34% ahead of last year. 

What’s that to you? 

It’s nothing to you if you are willing to put 
up with a $5,000 salary for the rest of your 
life. The Institute can do nothing for men who 
are clerks at heart. 

But if you are determined to double or 
triple your income in the next five years, and 
are only waiting for your chance to start, this 
simple fact is like an arrow pointing the way. 

Every period of deflation in history has been 
the forerunner of greater opportunities for 
personal advancement than ever before existed. 
And the men who maintained their faith in the 
future and prepared to meet it benefited richly. 

It was so in 1921. It is so now. A difficult 
winter is ahead, but the turn has come. And 
the thousands of men who this year have sought 
the counsel and example of business leaders 
through the Alexander Hamilton Institute will 
be the first to profit. 

Will you join them? The booklet gives plainly 
and simply the facts about this sensible, 
practical method of increasing your earning 
power. It costs nothing. Send for it, read it, 


and judge for yourself. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 408 Astor Place, New York City 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto) 
Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name 


Business 
Addrese—_______ 


Business 


Position —— $$... Busine 8 








Type of 













a winter 
vacation 


Between letters 


Hours to plan ¢ 
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he “invested $10, 000 
_.. over the telephone! 


XAGGERATED? Certainly not! 

Think how many similar cases 

you encounter. Men who devote 
much time to comparatively trivial 
but trust to 
luck and “‘tips’”’ in buying securities. 


personal expenditures... 


Every day this type of “investing” 
is done by men who pride themselves 
on their business acumen. Time after 
time they coolly risk hard-earned busi- 
ness profits—the future safety and 
independence of their families—on 
hearsay information and rumors. And 
when losses pile up, they wonder why. 

Today, more than ever, building an 
investment plan cannot be left to 
chance. Dozens of securities — stocks 
as well as bonds—have an assured 
future. Others should be avoided 
weeded out of your portfolio if you 
now hold them, regardless of how they 
appeal to you at the moment. 


MOODY’S MOODY’S 
Weekly Letter and Supervisory 
Consultation Service Service 


A moderately priced advi- 
sory service including spe- 
cific recommendations of 
securities, review of stsck 
and bond market, analyses 
of companies and indus- 
tries. Used by thousands of 
banks and individuals 





A more personal service em- 
bracing all the features of 
the Weekly Letter Service, 
and in addition continuous 
supervision of the client's 
investment holdings by our 
staff of analysts and invest- 
ment counselors. 





Determining the true value of secur- 
ities today .. . gauging the trend of 
security prices over the years to come 

. knowing how to protect invest- 
ments against serious losses . . . these 
are matters for specialists whose whole 
time is devoted to this task. 

Successful investors know this and 
delegate the job of managing their in- 
vestments to Moody’s. For a most 
moderate sum, they secure expert in- 
vestment counsel that helps them to 
avoid these needless losses and build 
up ever-increasing yields on their 
steadily growing capital. 

How much we can help you, we can 
only determine after we know more 
about your investment problems and 
requirements. If you will write, in con- 
fidence, we will gladly tell you what 
we can do for you and suggest a service 
best fitted to your needs. 


MOODY’S 
Personal Management 
Service 


MOODY'S 
Manuals 


Five volumes, supplemented 
weekly; Government; Bank 
and Finance; Industrial; 
Public Utilities; Railroad, 
contain complete informa- 
tion on over 17,000 corpo- 
rations and 40,000 govern- 
ment and municipal securi- 
ties and Moody's Ratings. 


A most complete form of | 
personal counsel, for the use | 
of banks, corporations and 
individuals with funds of | 
$100,000 or more who wish } 
to be relieved of all the 
detail of supervision of their | 
investment programs 


Full Details of These Services Will Be Furnished on Request 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Sirs: 

Two extremely good hsdks for children—both 
boys and girls—have been written by Mary 
Biddle Fitler. They are called Reddy and The 
Kid. 

My own children enjoyed them enormously 
and I should be very glad if you would publish 
short book reviews of them in your magazine, 
so that other parents could learn of them. | 
shall look in the ensuing copies of Time with 
interest, and hope very much to find the reviews. 

You may also be interested to hear that the 
current events class in the seventh grade of the 
Wynnewood Road School, where one of my chil- 
dren goes, brought in their items this morning, 
and practically everyone was procured from 
TIME. 

MartHaA R. MoorHouse 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 6 you published a letter 
of Mrs. Howard Butcher Jr.’s in regard to two 
“juveniles,’’ Reddy and The Kid by Mary Biddle 
Fitler. You state beneath this letter that if two 
people write in about a book you will review it 

I have read both of these with keen pleasure, 
as have my grown son and married daughter. 
My own father (a great-grandfather) had many 
“chortles” over each book. Some juveniles tickle 
all ages. 

If Mrs. “E. F. B.”’ “Adult,” whose letter you 
published in issue of Nov. 10 would read Reddy 
and The Kid she might have as much fun as the 
rest of us! 

MarGaret B. TATNALL 

Ardmore, Pa. 

TIME, Oct. 6, said: When a Subscriber 
encounters a juvenile of extraordinary 
merit, let her (him) submit it to two other 
Subscriber-Parents. If these Subscribers 
agree as to the merits, let them notify 
Tim_E; their report will be printed in this 
column. Let it be understood that no 
publisher or author shall have instigated 
any of these notices. 

Hereafter let the names of all three 
critics be signed to such reports.—Eb. 

ae eS eee 
Religious Books 
Sirs: 

I feel pretty proud of the fact that I’ve been 
a subscriber to Time for five years and have 
never had to write you a letter. Though it is 
lots of fun to read T1ImeE’s ‘‘Letters.”’ 

I write to congratulate you in reviewing a 
semi-religious book, John Wesley by John D., 
Wade (Time, Dec. 22). This is the first time 
I’ve ever been prompted to buy a book through 
one of your reviews. 

As Time keeps a column “Religion,” realizing 
an important news interest, why can not we have 
one of your characteristic reviews on a new re 
ligious publication? Most reviews in religious 
journals are mere publisher’s blurbs. I for one 
would welcome your kind of criticism on a re- 
ligious book more than once in five years. 

T. J. BuckTon 
Pastor 

Presbyterian Church 

Red Wing, Minn. 

P.S. I buy all my new records solely on your 
monthly review and find your selection suits me 
fine. 

In the past five years TrME has reviewed 
also the following books touching on re- 
ligion: The Crusades by Harold Lamb 
(March 17, 1930); Jesus by Shirley Jack- 
son Case (Jan. 30, 1928); D. L. Moody: 
A Worker in Souls by Gamaliel Bradford 
(Jan. 16, 1928); Death Comes for the 
Archbishop by Willa Cather (Sept. 26, 
1927); The Holy Lover (Wesley) by 
Marie C. Oemler (July 25, 1927); Col 
Bob Ingersoll by Cameron Rogers (June 
20, 1927). Trme’s Books department will 
continue alert for such books.—Eb. 

sila 


Warm Swiss Guards 
Sirs: 

A PECULIAR COINCIDENCE STOP TIME 
OF DECEMBER 29 FEATURING YOUR 
SUPERLATIVE ARTICLE SOULS STATES 
AND HELICOPTERS REACHED MY DESK 
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Over 6 billion dollars’ worth of building construction represents an average year in 





"ven 


stay” 
'_-_ 2) 


the United States. This huge investment includes building materials, supplies, and labor. 





of the foremost* companies 
in these 3 great divisions of 
the building industry use 
Gargoyle lubricants for their 
more important machinery. 


Building construction is another one 
of America’s greatest industries which 
shows Vacuum Oil Company lubrica- 
tion leadership. The largest companies 
manufacturing building materials, as 
well as the largest construction com- 
panies, use many costly labor-saving 
machines. Their continuous operation 
and long life must be assured by cor- 
rect lubrication. 

Executives in every branch of in- 


dustry using valuable machinery find 





* Companies of five million dollars assets or over. 


GARGOV, 


a. 


Lubricating 


Oils 


QUALITY 
BRINGS 
LEADERSHIP 


Gargoyle lubricants and Vacuum en- 
gineering service aid continuously in 
keeping down production costs. Our 
64 years of lubrication experience in 
world-wide industry can help your 
plant personnel achieve varied bene- 
fits and economies. 

Leaders in industry have found that 
Vacuum lubrication service pays them. 
Your invitation for a discussion of 
your needs involves no obligation. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and 
distributing warehouses throughout the world . 
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“The Chart of Bond 
Paper Value” has been 
called “the finest dem- 
onstration of a single 
paper ever produced.” 
It demonstrates in 
portfolio form, letter- 
heads, office forms, 
colorful advertising 
printing on Caslon. 
Your letterhead and a 
request to Dept. 201 
will bring your copy. 
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multiplication table. Duplicating machines 


click for days on a single message — and 


stamps come in huge rolls. But don’t let 


quantity fool you. Each one is a single | 


letter when it’s read. Let that thought be 
your guide, The temptation is to buy print- 


ing that’s cheap,on paper that’s an unknown | 


quantity, for these messages-en masse. When | 


you get this hunch, stifle it. Buy well- 
printed letterheads—on paper that you oll 
is good. Caslon Bond’s standard, uniform 
excellence comes in twelve colors and white. 
Your printer can supply it. And Caslon is 


NOT anexpensive paper. Itcan be used freely. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers + MUNISING, MICHIGAN | 


CASLON 
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A BRIEF HOUR AFTER CABLE ADVICE 
FROM OUR PARIS OFFICE ‘THAT A QUIET 
MAY AUTOMATIC OIL BURNER HAD BEEN 
SELECTED TO HEAT THE GENDARMERIE 
OF HIS _ HOLINESS’ FAMOUS _ SWISS 
GUARDS STOP MAY 1931 OFFER EVENTS 
WORTHY OF TIME’S' REPORTORIAL 


| ABILITY 


Epwin M. FLEISCHMANN 
President 
May Oil Burner Corp 
Baltimore, Md. 


——-—« 





Dialing 


| Sirs: 


Will Time, apparently all-wise in such mat- 


| ters, oblige by giving information regarding ori- 


gin, development, present ownership and control, 
of the mechanism for dial telephoning now com- 
ing into general use—or tell where such informa- 
tion can be obtained? 

This query grows out of reading advertisement 
of Strowger Automatic Dial Systems in Dec. 22 
issue of Time and puzzlement as to whether Auto- 
matic Electric Inc. possibly developed the dial 





| system, leasing its use to Bell System, or how it 


came about. 
H. DEANE PHILLIPS 

Chicago, III. 

Efforts to perfect dial automatic switch- 
ing began soon after Alexander Graham 
Bell invented the telephone in 1876. Some 
3,000 patents for machine-switching de- 
vices have been filed in the U. S. alone. 


| Out of all these patents, two main systems 
| have evolved, the step-by-step and the 
| panel.* The telephone subscriber cannot 


tell the two systems apart; the dials and 
the act of dialing look identical. But in 
the step-by-step system the mechanical 
combination necessary to ring the desired 
number is built up directly, by separate 
impulses from the dial. In the panel sys- 
tem, a more complicated mechanism (in 


| panels) receives, interprets and sets up the 
Modern letter-writing has married the | 


proper electrical impulses. 
The step-by-step dialing system is based 
on Inventor Almon B. Strowger’s patents 


| of 1891. These patents were developed 


and exploited by Automatic Electric Inc., 


manufacturers of Strowger Automatic Dial 


Systems. 

Bell Laboratories developed the panel 
dialing system, first installed it extensively 
in 1919. The Bell telephone companies 
(16 million telephones) also use a step- 
by-step system, through certain patent 
agreements with Automatic Electric Inc. 

By other reciprocal patent agreements, 
other manufacturers are enabled to make 
variants of the basic dialing systems, 
offering their wares to independent tele- 
phone companies (four million instru- 
ments ).—Eb. 

*There is a third, the rotary, used widely in 
Europe, not at all in the U. S. 
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Study the Rental Records 
of Limestone Buildings 

















“: | People have indicated i oe i 


| that they will pay a pref- P ’ 1 ey oo Th 
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erence for space in stone 
mj buildings of fine design. 
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Apartment House, New York 
rel City. F. B. Hoffman & L. 
sly A. Goldstone, Architects. 
les Geo. A. Fuller Company, 
p- Builders. H. J. Horner & 
nt Sons, Cut-stone Contractors. 
1c. 
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fi HE vogue of Indiana Limestone is_ ularity. Indiana Limestone requires no 
largely explained in the rental ad- costly cleaning. Its soft, warm color- 
r vantage which this light-gray surface tones increase in interest as the stone 
gives to the structure faced with it. weathers. This permanency of attract- 
- Surveys in metropolitan areas reveal iveness makes Indiana Limestone a pre- 
that limestone buildings do haveabetter- ferred investment. 
than-average record in attracting and Let us send you literature showing 
holding tenants. pitts tual £ Indi Li 
la ae LE build modern buildings of Indiana Limestone. 
= > ape = ge uc nO Or examples of old buildings which 
= matter what the nature of your prov have been made new by being remod- 


posed investment. The fact holds true 
of the hotel or apartment as of the office 
building. Refacing a storefront with 
Indiana Limestone often makes an amaz- 
ing improvement in the property's earn- Address Box 1178, Service Bureau, Bed- 
ing power. Ask your architect about this. ford, Indiana. General Offices: Bedford, 

Where land values are high, there is Indiana; Executive Offices: Tribune 
no better way to insure a building’s pop- Tower, Chicago. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


eled with this beautiful natural stone. 
Please tell us if you are interested in a 
new building or in remodeling. 
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THE STEADY SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF THE BELL LABORATORIES SHOWS IN THE EVER-INCREASING QUALITY 
AND SCOPE OF YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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To clear all barriers for the 
human voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Be_t TELEPHONE LaBoraTorieEs, Incorporated, is 
the scene of a progressive conquest of natural forces 
that aims to let you speak clearly, quickly and 
cheaply to any one, anywhere in the land and even 
to distant countries. More than 5000 scientists and 
assistants are busy there and elsewhere in the Bell 
System studying the problems of sound trans- 
mission. Its work is the growing foundation of 
the telephone art; and it has, besides, helped to 
make possible the radio, sound pictures and special 
apparatus for the medical profession. 

Among its achievements are the underground 
cables which make city telephone service possible, 
better and faster long distance service, 
service to ships at sea, and to millions of 
telephones beyond the seas. The steady 






scientific progress of the Bell Laboratories shows 
in the ever-increasing quality and scope of your 
telephone service. Its new developments in every 
type of equipment clarify and speed up your tele- 
phone talks and give you more and better service 
at low rates. Every advance it makes is available 
throughout the Bell System. 

The Bell System is an American institution 
owned by more than 500,000 stockholders. It places 
before you the benefits of its technical achievements 
and the co-ordinated efforts of more than 400,000 
trained workers. It accepts its responsibility to 
further the development and welfare of the nation 
by furnishing the public the best of telephone 
service at the least cost consistent with 
financial safety. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The People’s Man 


Very early New Year’s morning Charles 
P. Ruby, railroad trainman, arose in his 
Washington home. He hurried to the 
gates of the White House. There, before 
dawn, he sat down on a box, began a long 
wait. Later another man, Arthur Demars, 
jobless insurance agent, came along, stood 
up behind Ruby. It was very cold. A 
White House guard came and asked what 
they were doing. 

“Waiting to wish the President a Happy 
New Year,” explained Ruby. 

“Huh,” replied the guard walking off, “I 
wouldn’t sit out there in the cold that long 
for half the White House.” 


Shortly after 7 a. m. another guard 
came up, told Ruby and Demars: “The 
President wants to see you. He says if 
you two are this anxious to see him, to 
come on in.” 


The bewildered Messrs. Ruby and De- 
mars were escorted into the basement of 
the White House where they found Presi- 
dent Hoover in sweater and sneakers sur- 
rounded by his medicine ball Cabinet. 
They wished him a Happy New Year, 
were introduced to Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur, Associate Justice Stone. 
Had they had any breakfast? ‘They had 
not. The President ordered a meal— 
scrambled eggs, bacon, coffee, hot rolls. 
They were served while he went off for his 
morning exercise. When he returned they 
had gone. 


John W. Hunefeld, Washington house- 
painter, who for three years had proudly 
led the Public past the President at the 
New. Year’s Day reception, again headed 
the procession when the White House 
doors opened at 1:30 p. m. That day 
President Hoover shook 6,429 hands. 


@ As forecast, George Akerson, President 
Hoover’s No. 1 secretary, went cinema 
last week. He resigned his $10,000 White 
House job to take a $30,000 position as 
public relations executive with Paramount- 
Publix Corp. President Hoover, whom as 
Secretary of Commerce Mr. Akerson had 
helped greatly to build up popularly and 
politically to receive the Republican nomi- 
nation, spoke of his “great regret at losing 
an old friend.” Adolph Zukor, P.-P. 
president, hailed his new executive as “a 
splendid example of manpower.” 

@ Last week President & Mrs. Hoover 
gave their son Allan his annual White 
House party. Two hundred young people 
were invited for 10 p. m. Honor guest 
was Miss Fannie Homans of Boston, niece 
of Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams, and great-great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of President John Adams. She danced 


the first dance with Host Allan in 
the same East Room where her great- 
great-great-grandmother Abigail used to 
dry the family wash. As a mark of favor 
at supper she was served the first slice of 
cake from a cake plate used in the White 








International 


Miss Homans & UNCLE 


She danced where her ancestors hung 
their wash. 
House by the Adamses. “Home, Sweet 
Home” came at I a. m. 
@ President Hoover proclaimed the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty to be in effect. 
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THE CABINET 
Last of the Prophets 


Last year when the Depression was 
young and newsy, Cabinet members 
heartily took their cue from President 
Hoover in predicting, almost to the day, 
when it would end. The failure of these 
forecasts eventually reduced the White 
House to glum silence, muffled the Cabi- 
net. Last week, however, Secretary of 
Commerce Robert Patterson Lamont 
uttered one more Administration proph- 
ecy. Prophet Lamont was very cautious, 
very vague. Said he: “The apparent 
retardation in the rate of downward move- 
ment in several basic indexes of business, 
supports the belief that the elements of 
recession have now spent most of their 
force. . . . While it is impossible to fore- 
cast at what time unmistakable evidence 
of improvement in business will occur, it 
is clear that we have reached a point 
where cessation of further declines and 
beginning of recovery may reasonably be 
expected. . . . One may confidently pre- 
dict for the long-run a continuance of 
prosperity and program. . . .” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Presidents’ Plan 

At 9 a. m. one day last week the East's 
five most potent railmen and their aides 
sat down around a big conference table in 
Manhattan’s Pennsylvania Station. They 
were William Wallace Atterbury, strident 
and aggressive president of Pennsylvania 
R. R.; Patrick Edward (“Pull Eighty 
Cars”) Crowley, diffident and watchful 
president of New York Central R. R.; 
Daniel Willard, precise and conciliatory 
president of Baltimore & Ohio; and the 
Brothers Van Sweringen, urbane and alert 
owners of Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate. Luncheon was served them in their 
chairs. Nine hours later they arose to- 
gether after concluding an agreement so 
momentous they did not trust themselves 
to announce it to the public. Pecause 
President Hoover had pressed em into 
this conference, because he “is moral 
sponsor for their negotiations, and because 
his word might commit the Interstate 
Commerce Commission they let him reveal 
the results of their efforts. 

Spokesman Hoover. Next day Presi- 
dent Hoover declared: “As a result of 
meetings . . . a plan for consolidation of 
the different railways in [the Eastern] 
territory (exclusive of New England) into 
four independent systems was agreed 
upon. .. . These negotiations . . . were 
undertaken at my suggestion. 

“Tt is my understanding that the plan 
provides for the protection of the interests 
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of the employes and full consideration of 
the interests of the various communities 
and carries out the requirements of the 
law in protection of public interest gener- 
ally.” 

Thus had White House pressure and the 
cry of Hard Times broken the decade- 
long deadlock on eastern mergers. For 
the last ten years these same rail execu- 
tives had been fighting a stockmarket bat- 
tle for possession of subsidiary roads as 
part of their trunk systems, had been 
snatching at all independent trackage in 
the country’s rail territory to keep it out 
of their rival’s hands. So bitter and reck- 
less had become their operations that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
cried out in loud protest while the Senate 
had passed a resolution to suspend tempo- 
rarily all mergers. It was last autumn that 
President Hoover secretly set them to 
negotiating again with the result that last 
week they peacefully divided up 56,000 
miles of railroad worth nearly ten billion 
dollars. 

Who Gets What. The main divisions 
were as follows: 

Baltimore & Ohio (12,000 mi.) would 
get Reading and Central of New Jersey 
which would carry B. & O. over tracks of 
its own into New York. From Pennsyl- 
vania-controlled Wabash, the B. & O. 
would secure the Ann Arbor as an outlet 
into Michigan. It would retain Western 
Maryland, Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo & Susquehanna, Lehigh & 
Hudson. Its possession of Chicago & Al- 
ton would take it to Kansas City. 

Chesapeake & Ohio (13,000 mi.) would 
add to its Nickel Plate, Erie and Pere 
Marquette, control of Lehigh Valley (to 
be purchased for $35,000,000 from Penn- 
sylvania which would retain trackage 
rights). This system’s other lines would 
include Bessemer & Lake Erie (from U. S. 
Steel Corp.), Wheeling & Lake Erie, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. 

Pennsylvania (17,000 mi.) would retain 
its control of Wabash, Norfolk & Western 
and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

New York Central (14,000 mi.) would 
be allotted Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern and a connection at Deepwater, Va. 
with Virginian. 

Smaller roads which were to be open 
to all four systems as “feeders” or “bridge 
lines” included Delaware & Hudson, Le- 
high & New England, Montour, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia. Still unsettled was final 
disposition of Virginian. 

Chief obstacle to an agreement was the 
controversy between Pennsylvania and 
New York Central involving the Buffalo 
area. Central vowed Pennsylvania should 
never get into this, its prize territory. 
Pennsylvania vowed there would be no 
merger agreement without an east-&-west 
line along Lake Erie to connect its north- 
&-south spur lines terminating at such lake 
points as Sandusky, Cleveland, Ashtabula 
and Erie. Finally Daniel Willard, to whom 
bankers gave the lion’s share of credit for 
the success of the negotiations, perhaps 
because he already had all he wanted for 
his B. & O., proposed that Pennsylvania 
be allowed trackage rights over the Nickel 
Plate between Ashtabula, Ohio and Broc- 


ton, N. Y. (75 mi.), subject to arbitration. 
Central’s Crowley and Pennsylvania’s At- 
terbury agreed to arbitrate their dispute. 

Winners. Chief winner under the four- 
system plan was B. & O., which obtained 
direct entrance to New York. Simultane- 
ously revived was a proposal to bridge 

















; International 
B. & O.’s WILLARD 
He got what he wanted. 


the Hudson River near Manhattan’s 57th 
Street as a means of bringing B. & O. and 
Lehigh Valley over from the New Jersey 
side to a Manhattan terminal of their own. 
Chief objection is the great height (200 
ft.) insisted upon by the War Department 
for such a bridge, with its steep approaches 
on congested, high-priced Manhattan land. 
By constructing a short link in central 
Pennsylvania, B. & O. could cut 80 miles 
off its New York-Chicago route, have the 
shortest line between those points. 

C. & O. gained heavily in obtaining 
Lehigh Valley, which serves as a first-class 
New York-Buffalo link for the Nickel 
Plate. D. L. & W. will supplement N. Y. 
C.’s New York-Buffalo line whereas con- 
nection with Virginian will open to it West 
Virginia’s coal mines. Pennsylvania, which 
gains least, will use Wabash to carry it 
west to Omaha and Kansas City, thus 
rivalling B. & O. over the Chicago & Alton. 

Pros. The prime argument last week 
in behalf of this consolidation plan was 
that, once approved, it would “set” the 
East’s railroad map, eliminate uncertain- 
ties and thus permit carriers to begin 
$500,000,000 worth of new construction 
to link up and improve their properties. 
Such construction, it was held, would re- 
lieve unemployment, stimulate business re- 
covery. 

Cons. Before these beneficent results 
can be achieved, however, the plan must 
first pass muster at the I. C. C. which is 
notoriously slow and cautious in dealing 
with mergers. Though B. & O.’s Willard 
spoke hopefully of merging his new lines 
in “three or four months,” less optimistic 
railmen predicted it would be 1932 or 


1933 before the I. C. C. disposed of this 
case and major changes began to occur. 

Before the Commission the four-system 
sponsors must, to win approval, prove that 
their plan is more in the public interest 
than the five-system plan for the East 
which the I. C. C. officially promulgated 
year ago (TIME, Dec. 30, 1929). This 
fifth system was to be composed of Wab- 
ash, Seaboard Air Line, Lehigh Valley, 
Western Maryland, Ann Arbor, Norfolk 
& Western et al. 

Another obstacle which the four-system 
plan must pass is a number of I. C. C. 
rulings divesting trunk line carriers, under 
threat of anti-trust suits, of the same roads 
they now propose to merge with them- 
selves. Pennsylvania has been ordered to 
dispose of Wabash, B. & O. to drop West- 
ern Maryland. 

Three other serious points raised against 
the President’s Plan: 1) practical econo- 
mies of operation, if any, will come from 
reducing the number of duplicate rail 
workers, thereby ultimately increasing 
rather than decreasing unemployment; 2 
any hope that mergers will actually pro- 
duce lower freight rates is vain; 3) the 
U. S. should be out of its Slump long 
before the plan can win I. C. C. approval 
and have any real effect on business and 
employment. 

Stocks. Most merger proposals of the 
past have come to grief before the I. C. C. 
not because of their physical but because 
of their financial set-up. What financial 
operations were planned to. swing the four- 
system consolidation its sponsors last week 
kept as their own secret, insisted the “de- 
tails of valuation” had not yet been 
worked out. Certain it was that the I. C 
C. would scrutinize the stock deals behind 
the plan with a particularly sharp and 
skeptical eye. 

Psychologically pleasing was the plan’s 
announcement to Wall Street where rail 
stocks jumped up out of the gutter, began 
to lead a general advance. As the chief 
beneficiary B. & O. climbed seven points 
before stopped by profit-taking. 

Politics. In Washington the critiéal 
voice of Politics was raised not only 
against the plan itself but against Presi- 
dent Hoover’s sponsorship for it. Michi- 
gan’s Senator James Couzens, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
which handles all rail legislation and 
author of last year’s anti-merger resolu- 
tion, was the first to complain: 

“While I hesitate to criticize the ethics 
of the President, the issuance of this state- 
ment by him is most unethical.” 

Senator Couzens argued that President 
Hoover’s support of the plan virtually 
forced the I. C. C. to approve it, regard- 
less of its merits, because of the Presi- 
dent’s appointive influence over the Com- 
missioners. 

Predicting that no such merger would 
go through in 1931, Senator Couzens con- 
tinued: “If this proposed consolidation 
is not greater in the public interests than 
the consolidations already accomplished, 
we may not hope for much, if anything. 
. .. I’ve received information that the 
plan is more the result of high finance 
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than it is in the public interest. . . . It is 
really too bad that high finance and per- 
manent railroad consolidation should be 
proposed at the expense of human mis- 
ery.* It is in reality worse than ‘playing 
politics at the expense of human misery’ 
because politics is a transient affair while 
the proposed undertaking seems to intend 
to tie the public up in perpetuity.” 

Ratified by Ripley. Above the gen- 
eral political prattle about the plan was 
clearly heard one authoritative voice of 
approval, that of Harvard’s Professor 
William Zebina Ripley, oldtime rail ex- 
pert who mapped the I. C. C.’s first (1921) 
general consolidation. Said he: 

“This agreement should put an end, 
once and for all, to the financial intrigue 
which for so many years clouded trunk line 
affairs. Even since 1920, legitimately am- 
bitious railroads and even designing finan- 
ciers have tied up the situation by criss- 
cross investment much to the public con- 
fusion and disadvantage. But now there 
will be no future sparring for position. 
There will be no need for corporate or 
private speculation.” 


a ae 
Island Tubes 


Manhattan Island’s flinty length is 
skewered by two sets of tubes, its flat 
back mounted by three great overhead 
structures. The tubes all duck under the 
East River, bore deep into Brooklyn. One 
is run by Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corp. The other, a two-pronged affair 
stretching to The Bronx, is controlled by 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. which also 
operates the elevated lines. New York 
City owns the tunnels and tracks, rents 
them under long-term leases to the oper- 
ating companies. 

Still another subway, parallel to and 
west of the present units, is being built 
by the municipal government. Its com- 
pletion will bring the total trackage of the 
three systems up to 688 mi., the largest 
city transportation network in the world. 
Without its vast, rumbling traction ar- 
teries which sell 4,210,000 rides a day, 
New York would be paralyzed. Hence 
few New Yorkers were not interested, 
last week, in a plan proposed by Special 
Counsel Samuel Untermyer of the Tran- 
sit Commission for the city to buy back, 
for $489,804,000, operating control of all 
overhead and underground transportation 
lines and unify them in one great munci- 
pal system. In effect the city would be 
purchasing back its transit leases before 
maturity. 

The Plan is Counsel Untermyer’s third 
since 1927. Two previous programs were 
pigeonholed by the Republican State Leg- 
islature for fear patronage of the munici- 
pal lines would fall into Tammany’s hands, 
for fear an inflexible 5¢ fare would not be 
guaranteed. The new plan seeks to pro- 
vide a means by which the city can finance 
a gigantic transit program “to abate the 
present intolerable conditions of service.” 


*A reference to President Hoover’s charge 
that the Senate was “playing politics at the 
expense of human misery” when it opposed his 
Drought and Depression relief plans (TIME, 
Dec. 22). 


The Terms of the purchase were gen- 
erally conceded to be generous. As fixed 
by Mr. Untermyer, the price for B. M. T. 
was $193.471.000; price of I. R. T., $276,- 
504.000. Most liberal seemed his evalu- 
ation of the companies’ stocks: $80 for 
B. M. T. (now selling around $60), $50 





International 
GERHARD MELVIN DAHL 


. might sell himself into a job. 


for I. R. T. (now fluctuating between $25 
and $30). Explanation for these prices 
was that they are undervalued, “prevail- 
ing at the bottom of a bear market.” 

Benefits cited for the community were 
many. Under the Untermyer plan addi- 
tional legislation was recommended so that 
the city’s present investment of $386,000,- 
ooo in subway construction will not be 
considered as part of the municipal debt 
which is limited by law. The unified sys- 
tem would become self-supporting instead 
of imposing its present annual tax burden 
of $13,500,000 on the citizenry. But most 
tangible factor of all is that the subway- 
farer would be assured forever of his 
nickel ride, a prime political issue in New 
York which re-elected Mayor Hylan in 
1921, Mayor Walker in 1929. 

The Man with whom Counsel Unter- 
myer did most of his dickering is tall, 
big-toothed Gerhard Melvin Dahl, onetime 
(1910-12) commissioner of street railways 
in Cleveland. Although New York’s two 
systems are figuratively autonomous, Mr. 
Dahl is board chairman of both because 
of B. M. T.’s large I. R. T. holdings. Be- 
cause he is the biggest figure in New 
York’s transit business and because he 
played so prominent a part in the Unter- 
myer negotiations, observers believed that, 
instead of losing his job if and when the 
unification plan becomes an actuality, he 
may sell his lines to the city only to be 
appointed operating chief of the public 
corporation proposed to run the whole 
system. 

Rich, white-haired, bony-faced Mr. 
Dahl, 54, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin law school, was once 
a La Follette supporter. He says he has 


had much more fun since becoming a 
transit man than he ever had as a bar- 
rister. He likes to play backgammon for 
large stakes. He spends most of his time 
on his Long Island estate where he has 
many dogs. 

More Tubes. Approval was granted last 
week by the War Department for the con- 
struction of a $50,000,000 vehicular tun- 
nel under the East River between Man- 
hattan and Queens to match the Holland 
tunnel under the Hudson. This project 
is hanging fire because of two projected 
tunnels with which it may connect: one 
across the island, another under the Hud- 
son to Weehawken, N. J. 


HUSBANDRY 
“Simply Got Hungry’ 

Because they are spectacular and photo- 
graphic, catastrophes like fires and floods 
stir public imagination, bring generous 
popular relief. Because they are intan- 
gible, slow-working disasters with long- 
delayed effects, droughts are soon forgot- 
ten and minimized by citizens outside the 
afflicted area. When the Mississippi 
flooded in 1927 the Red Cross quickly 
raised $17,000,000 by popular subscrip- 
tion for relief. The Drought of 1930 was 
left to the Red Cross to relieve with a 
$5,000,000 “emergency” fund and no spe- 
cial public appeal. 

City dwellers last week were sharply 
reminded of the Drought when 500 half- 
starved farmers and their wives raided the 
food stores of England, Ark. (pop. 2,408). 
Most of these hungry citizens were white; 
had been fairly prosperous husbandmen 
until last year. Their crops had been 
ruined. Their provisions were gone. 

Assembling in England with guns tucked 
in their clothes they demanded Red Cross 
relief. When this was not forthcoming 
because the supply of Red Cross requisi- 
tion blanks had been exhausted, they 
threatened to loot the stores. One George 
E. Morris, attorney, tried to pacify them 
with a speech, was constantly interrupted 
by cries of: “We want food and we want 
it now! We're not beggars, we’re not 
going to let our children starve.”” Women 
sobbed, children whimpered. 

To avert a riot, England’s merchants, 
hard-pressed themselves by the Depres- 
sion, began to dole out food to the hungry. 
More than 300 were each supplied with a 
ration worth $2.75. Fearful of a repeti- 
tion of the raid, Lawyer Morris declared: 
“These people just simply got hungry. 
The merchants of England must either 
move their goods or mount machine guns 
on their stores.” 

The Red Cross announced it was already 
feeding 100,000 persons in Arkansas, ex- 
pected 250,000 would be demanding food 
by Feb. 1. Senators Robinson and Cara- 
way of Arkansas were leaders in the un- 
successful fight last month to include food 
for humans in the $45,000,000 Drought 
relief bill. Recalled was President Hoo- 
ver’s warning last summer: “From a re- 
lief point of view the burden of the 
[Drought] will show very much more 
vividly over the winter than at the present 
moment.” 
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LABOR 
On the Dan 


Only a thin plaster partition in a Dan- 
ville, Va. hotel one day last week separated 
the persons of William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Harrison Robertson Fitzgerald, president 








G. Smith Gardner 
HARRISON ROBERTSON FITZGERALD 
His republic was not overthrown. 


of Riverside & Dan River Mills Co. Their 
industrial principles, however, remained 
poles apart. What tied them together in 
the week’s news were their conflicting in- 
terests in the A. F. of L.’s strike, biggest 
of the Depression, in Mr. Fitzgerald’s Dan- 
ville mills, largest and long the most peace- 
ful of Southern textile plants. President 
Green conferred with strike leaders in a 
private parlor of the hotel while through 
the wall from the next room came the 
muffled voice of President Fitzgerald ad- 
dressing a Rotary luncheon. 

Mr. Green had journeyed to Danville 
to propose a partial surrender. Declaring 
that “the Danville strike is but an incident 
in the campaign to unionize the Southern 
cotton mills,” he set 3,000 strikers & 
friends to lusty cheering by suggesting that 
they return to work in the mills and arbi- 
trate their differences with the company 
afterwards. He even went so far as to 
suggest that either Rear Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd or Virginia’s onetime Gov- 
ernor Harry Flood Byrd act as public 
arbitrator. His prime stipulation for 
peace: the workers’ right to remain mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L.’s textile union. 

Upon that stipulation, however, was 
seen the ultimate wreck of his peace offer. 
because Unionism had become the core of 
the Danville fight. 

The Riverside & Dan River Mills strad- 
dle the Dan River, are connected by 
covered concrete bridges. Normally the 
personnel numbers 4,500 operatives. Presi- 
dent Fitzgerald, whose father was one of 
the company’s founders, started at 17 to 
work in the plant. When he became its 


head he organized the mills into a 
thorough-going industrial ‘‘republic” with 
himself as president. He built a $250,000 
Y. M. C. A. for his workers, supplied them 
with neat houses, free electricity. Because 
he believes that his deafness was caused 
by poor medical attention when he was a 
boy, he provided plant doctors, nurses. 
Also he established what he thinks of as a 
“workers’ congress.” There was a lower 
house of representatives of employes and 
a senate made up of representatives of the 
foremen, overseers, second hands. Plant 
problems were handled in parliamentary 
fashion. In spite of the hard times which 
struck the textile business three years ago, 
the Fitzgerald mills maintained a wage 
level averaging 10% higher than any other 
Southern plant. 

But last February a 10% “economy re- 
duction” in wages was ordered. The work- 
ers went to Labor President Green for 
aid. The A. F. of L., which has yet to get 
a firm foothold in the South, viewed Mr. 
Fitzgerald's ‘“‘workers’ congress” as merely 
one more example of the hated “company 
union.” Mr. Green eagerly sent organizers 
to Danville, signed up most of the Fitz- 
gerald employes. 

When the mills began dismissing union 
ringleaders, a strike was called Sept. 29. 
So well did both sides behave themselves 
that not until last month did the struggle 
begin to attract much outside attention. 
At that time President Fitzgerald, whose 
mills were now picketed by strikers and 
guarded by more than 300 militiamen, 
announced that there was for him no 
possibility of mediation, that his plant 
was adequately staffed by 1.800 strike- 
breakers, that he was able to fill all orders. 
But he agreed to take as many workers 
back as conditions permitted—if they 
would drop A. F. of L. Unionism. Said he: 
“We have no hard feelings toward our 
employes and for most of them whom we 
know to be loyal at heart we have the 
same love as before. There is nothing to 
prevent them from returning to their work 
any day except that a lawiess element has 
threatened and intimidated them to the 
extent that they fear for their lives.” 

This statement stood last week as Presi- 
dent Fitzgerald’s answer to President 
Green’s peace offer. Mr. Fitzgerald felt he 
had won his fight against the A. F. of L. 
He was in no mood to compromise his 
victory. 

Fourteen families of “objectionables” 
were ordered out of their mill-owned 
homes. Fifty picketers were arrested, nine 
were fined and jailed. In dead of night a 
magistrate’s home was dynamited, a strike- 
breaker’s home burned. 


JUDICIARY 

Packers Into Provisions 

Modified last week by the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court was the 1920 
consent decree which ordered Armour and 
Swift to pack & sell meats only (Time, 
Oct. 20). After a three months’ trial 
Justice Jennings Bailey decided that they 
could handle groceries, fruits, vegetables 
and dairy products wholesale, but could 
not become retail food merchants. 


CRIME 


Smooth Diamond 


Into a drawing room on an outbound 
train at Manhattan’s 125th Street station 
was carried a case of Golden Wedding rye 
whiskey, one day last week. But it was 
not a Senator or a Governor or even a 
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RACKETEER DIAMOND 
The Golden Wedding was for him. 


Mayor who was leaving town for a pleas- 
ure jaunt. It was New York’s nervous, 
hollow-eyed, pasty-faced little racketeer, 
Jack (“Legs”) Diamond. He was going 
home to the Catskill Mountains. ‘ Dressed 
in a flashy coat, grey spats and a checked 
cap, carrying two novels (Jury of Death, 
Super-City), he had just been released 
from a city hospital on Welfare Island. 
His paralyzed left arm still carried two re- 
volver bullets, deposited there by unknown 
enemies who attacked him three months 
ago in a hotel bedroom (Time, Oct. 20). 
Five city detectives escorted Racketeer 
Diamond from hospital to station, lest 
some one start shooting at him again. 
They rode as far as Harmon where rail- 
road police took up the vigil. At Hudson, 
N. Y., Diamond and the Golden Wedding 
rye were carefully transferred to a Cadil- 
lac limousine, ferried across the river. 
driven to Acra, N. Y. 

Said Racketeer Diamond to a large, at- 
tentive flock of newsgatherers from the 
Manhattan dailies: “Newspapers create a 
character for you and if you don’t live 
up to it the public thinks you're no 
good.” 

@ Jack Guzik, Capone gang treasurer, was 
sentenced to five years imprisonment, a 
$17,500 fine, for federal income tax eva- 
sion in Chicago last week. 

@ Flaying racketeering, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Klein declared: “A 
monstrous growth, a vile, malignant para- 
site rising from the slime of criminal 
greed!. . . This evil must be rooted out 
if American business is to progress vigor- 
ously again.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


King & Prunes 


YOUR KING AND COUNTRY NEED 
YOU!—was the most successful British 
recruiting slogan of the War. It was 
trotted out again last week. With brass- 
band parades, nation-wide publicity the 
War Ministry launched a grimly deter- 
mined campaign to enlist 10,000 recruits. 

With 2,000,000 Britons officially “un- 
employed” the objective looked easy, is 
actually almost insurmountable. Reason: 
an unemployed man loafing on the “dole” 
is paid more than a hard-drilling British 
soldier. 

So desperate is the War Ministry that 
parents, wives, sweethearts of likely young 
men are being conducted on special tours 
through barracks. To these ladies “the 
advantages of a soldier’s life’ are ex- 
plained. They are told that son, husband 
or fiancé will have an equal vote with 
the rest of his barrack comrades as to 
what they shall eat. A vote against 
prunes, for example, will banish that fruit 
from Tommy Atkins’ table. 

@—— 


Broad Brighton 


Fascinated by roguish Cinemactor 
Maurice Chevalier, the Women’s Club of 
Manchester, England, last week invited 
him to lunch. God-fearing, they counted 
on the presence of dignified Dean Johnson 
as toastmaster to make everything all 
right. But at the last moment the Dean 
said he “must decline.” Roguish Maurice 
and the ladies had fearful fun. 

In Cardiff suspicion arose as to what 
M. Chevalier means when he winks, rolls 
his eyes and sings in French. Summoned 
before Cardiff's Watch Committee, M. 
Chevalier’s English manager tried to 
argue, was sternly ordered to produce a 
verbatim translation. 

It was produced, read, debated. Finally 
the Watch Committee decided that roguish 
Maurice may not sing in Cardiff. 

Undaunted, he went on to Brighton. “In 
Brighton,” proudly declared a civic alder- 
man, “any man can sing anything—well 
almost anything—in any language he 


knows,” 
BELGIUM 


Entanglement 

Many have been outside protests against 
the iron ring of military alliances which 
France has forged around herself. But 
almost the first protest from within the 
iron ring was heard last week in Brussels. 
To assembled reporters Emile Vander- 
velde, Socialist leader, onetime Foreign 
Minister (1925-27), announced: 

“Abolition of the Franco-Belgian mili- 
tary accord of 1920 is vitally important in 
forwarding the cause of international dis- 
armament and world peace. While the 
accord contains no secret clause, there is 
danger that Belgium . . . might eventu- 
ally be entangled in armed conflict against 
her will, consequent upon events happen- 
ing either along the Polish or Italian 
frontiers. . . .” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Editors the world over paid attention. 
The Guarantee of Belgian Neutrality, 
famed ‘Scrap of Paper” of the War, was 
signed by Britain, France, Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria in 1839. By it Belgian 
neutrality was not only guaranteed but 
independent Belgium was forbidden to 
enter formal military alliances. The Scrap 
of Paper quietly disappeared in the Treaty 
of Versailles. By the 1920. Franco-Belgian 
Agreement, French officers are present at 
Belgian maneuvers and General Staff con- 
ferences. French military engineers are 
being consulted in the plans for a great 
line of fortifications which Belgium is lay- 
ing down across her eastern frontier. The 
advantages of this agreement against pos- 
sible German invasion are obvious, but in 
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EMILE VANDERVELDE 
. no more scraps of paper. 


recent months more and more serious Bel- 
gians have come to realize that France’s 
next adversary is far more likely to be 
Italy or Soviet Russia than Germany, that 
under the present alliance Belgium would 
be dragged into such a war whether she 
liked it or not. Even so, few Belgian ob- 
servers saw much likelihood of M. Vander- 
velde’s proposal succeeding last week. To 
the average Belgian a war with Italy is a 
hypothesis for the newspapers, a war with 
Germany is a continuous personal threat. 


ITALY 
Benito in English 


Came last week the first Italian radio 
broadcast to the U. S., and the first broad- 
cast by Signore Benito Mussolini in Eng- 
lish—a language he learned on a promise.* 

“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN!”—so 
loud, so clear, so utterly without a trace 


*The promise was to Lady Curzon, handsome 
American wife of the late Baron Curzon of 
Kedleston. Just before his departure from the 
Lausanne Conference in 1922, Jl Duce said to 
her: “I could not write an English letter to 
you today. But within a month I shall be able 
to do so and I promise you you shall receive 
one.” 





of accent were the Dictator’s opening 
words that thousands of Americans 
jumped, marveled. 

Accent came with the next words. Try 
as he might J/ Duce could not keep up 
the pace he had set with “ladies and 
gentlemen.” His Italian larynx clipped 
“people” first to “peepl” and finally to 
“peep.” His “the” gradually became “t.” 

Frenchmen were listening in, listening 
hard. To them the speech was far more 
important than to Americans. Italy is 
their potential enemy and vice versa. Next 
day the entire Paris press betrayed pro- 
found relief at the quiet tone of // Duce’s 
speech, the solemn, personal nature of his 
long keynote: 

“Before referring to some of the more 
urgent questions of the day I should like 
to contradict the many rumors spread 
abroad about Fascism and the danger it 
is supposed to represent for the peace of 
the world. Such accusations are ground- 
less. Neither I nor my government nor 
the Italian people desire to bring about a 
war. 

“T fought in the War as a soldier in the 
ranks. I know what war means. Terrible 
memories of those years when whole 
generations of the youth of so many coun- 
tries were laid low by the hail of lead 
have not been canceled from my mind. I 
myself was seriously wounded. In the 
years that have since elapsed and at the 
present time, both as man and as head of 
the government, I have had before me a 
panorama of political, economic and moral 
consequences of the War, and not in Italy 
alone. 

‘How can anyone suppose that with this 
two-fold experience I would consider with 
anything but horror the prospect of an- 
other war? Even if it were to arise be- 
tween two countries only, a war nowadays 
would inevitably become a general war. 
Civilization itself would be endangered. 
New discoveries of science would make a 
future war even more dreadful than the 
last. The danger of death would not be 
reserved for fighters, but whole popula- 
tions would be imperiled without the pos- 
sibility of effective protection. 

“Italy—let me repeat it—will never 
take the initiative of starting a war. Italy 
needs peace; Fascism desires to secure for 
the Italian people in co-operation with all 
other peoples of the world a future of 
prosperity and peace.” 

Friendship, Progress, Prosperity. 
Before preparing his speech to U. S. citi- 
zens J! Duce studied carefully recent radio 
speeches made by Herbert Hoover. As a 
knowing Roman official put the matter last 
week, “His Excellency was careful not to 
talk explosively, like your Al Smith.” 

Points from Benito Mussolini’s speech 
in Herbert Hoover’s vein: 

Friendship: “The friendship felt in 
Italy for the United States has its roots 
in history.” 

Progress: “Intellectual contacts have 
grown up between our two _ peoples. 
Italians fully recognize the contribution 
made by the United States to modern 
progress. The name of Edison is familiar 
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to us all; so in the field of letters and 
philosophy are those of Longfellow, Whit- 
man, Poe, Mark Twain, William James. 
I myself am a great admirer of Emerson 
and James. In the field of statesmanship 
Washington, Franklin and more lately 
Roosevelt are names which arouse our 
admiration.” 


Bolshevism: “Our trade relations with 
Russia are of economic value to us, but 
they do not affect our internal policies. 
Fascism and Bolshevism are still at the 
antipodes, both in theory and practice. 
Proof of this is afforded by appeals, con- 
stantly sent out to the proletariat of the 
world by the Third International at Mos- 
cow to fight Fascism to death.” 

Idleness. “Unemployment is causing 
anxiety in Italy as in all other countries. 
We have a half-million unemployed at the 
present time, of whom 100,000 are women 
and 250,000 come from agriculture and 
the building trades where seasonal unem- 
ployment prevails. I am opposed to the 
dole. I prefer relief in the form of public 
works which substantially increase the 
efficiency of our national economic equip- 
ment. The dole tends the workers to 
idleness.” 

Prosperity: “I am confident that the 
peace of the world will be preserved, and 
that before long a new era of prosperity 
will dawn; and in this assurance I bid 
goodby to those who have listened to my 
message, and beg to present my cordial re- 
gards to the President of your great re- 
public.” 


ee 


Futurist Food 

Futurism in Art was founded by Filippo 
Tomaso Marinetti on Feb. 20, 19009. 

All authorities, including the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, agree upon this date. 
Last week Futurist Marinetti, who has be- 
come a potent Fascist, set what may pos- 
sibly become a_ second historic date, 
founded Futurism in Food. 

Signor Marinetti’s original, epochal 
“Futurist Manifesto” was published by Le 
Figaro of Paris. Last week his new mani- 
festo appeared in Gazzetta del Popolo of 
Turin. 

Major premise of the new Futurism: 
ABOLITION OF ALL PASTE FOODS 
(PASTA ASCIUTTA), SUCH AS SPA- 
GHETTI, RAVIOLI, LAZAGNA RIPI- 
ENA, RIGATONI, LINGUE DE PAS- 
SERA AND PASTINA. 

Minor premise: ‘Rapid presentation, 
under the noses and eyes of guests, of a 
great variety of foods, some of which will 
be eaten later, while some will not, thus 
exciting curiosity, surprise and imagina- 
tion.” 

“Our ultimate goal,” proclaimed Futur- 
ist Marinetti, “is the creation of a wholly 
new cuisine based upon synthetic foods. 
As rapidly as they can be dispensed with, 
we shall do away with all so-called 
‘natural food.’” To make himself clear 
Futurist Marinetti pointed out that the 
“natural transportation” provided by the 
horse has been almost entirely superseded 
by “synthetic transportation.” 

In marking out spaghetti as the first 
objective of his onslaught Futurist Mari- 


netti, shrewd, sought to ally himself with 
the “dynamic urge” of the Fascist move- 
ment. “We must provide for the Italian 
people,” he declared, “dishes which will 
make them dynamic! Spaghetti and all 
such foods induce torpor, pessimism and 
skepticism.” 

In Naples, spaghettiest of Italian cities, 
wrathful editors roasted Filippo Tomaso 
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Keystone 
Fitrppo Tomaso MarRINETTI 
“No more spaghetti!” 


Marinetti—a dangerous thing to do, for 
the Founder of Futurism was a member of 
Benito Mussolini’s first Fascist council, 
is still a close friend of the Dictator. 


For years J] Duce has urged Italians to 
eat less spaghetti because it is made largely 
from imported wheat, has recommended 
as a substitute rice of which Italy produces 
a surplus. 

Conscientiously the English correspond- 
ent of the London Morning Post filed an 
objective report of Futurist Marinetti’s 
doings, added his personal conviction: “No 
man or movement can unwind spaghetti 
from the heart of Italy.” 

Futurist Marinetti’s recipe for carne- 
plastico, “an original dish suggesting the 
Italian landscape”: Surround a tall up- 
right cylinder of minced veal stuffed with 
eleven vegetables by a ring of sausages 
draped between large balls of minced 
chicken. Crown the whole with golden 
honey. 


eae eee 


Symbolical Gift 


Brother Arnaldo Mussolini, editor of 
the family newsorgan // Popolo d’/talia of 
Milan, had Italians guessing last week at 
what he meant by this cryptic statement: 

“Our Black Shirts in Umbria presented 
to King Boris of Bulgaria on the occasion 
of his marriage [to Princess Giovanna of 
Italy] a simple, brightly polished dagger, 
taken from the regular arms depot of the 
Fascist Militia. How full of symbolical 
significance is this severe and lofty gift!” 


PAPAL STATE 


Christ Coins 


When Jesus of Nazareth scourged the 
money changers out of the Temple, his 
head was on no coin. But in Vatican City 
last week the Papal Government promul- 
gated a new law authorizing issuance of 
Papal State gold, silver, nickel and copper 
coins. 

The too-lira gold piece ($19.30) bears 
on the reverse a full length figure of Christ 
as King. He holds the usual emblems of 
regal power: the sceptre and the globe. At 
his feet cherubs support a crown. About 
his head is a halo. The inscription: Stato 
Citta Vaticano 1929.* 

On the obverse of the 100-lira piece ap- 
pears a bust of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI in profile, wearing the cope and biretta. 
Inscription: Pius XI Pont. Max. Anno 
IX. 

In making change a Vatican City dweller 
would give: 

Silver 

1o-lira pieces bearing on the reverse the 
Virgin Mary, crowned, enthroned and 
haloed above the legend “Queen of 
Peace”; on the obverse, Pope Pius XI in 
mozetta, stole and biretta. 

5-lira pieces: reverse, St. Peter in a 
small boat; obverse, Pius XI as on the 
1o-lira piece. 

Nickel 

2-lira: reverse, the Good Shepherd with 
sheep; obverse, the Papal Arms. 

1-lira: reverse, the Virgin with a halo 
of stars, crescent moon and globe near by; 
obverse, the Papal Arms. 

50-centesimo: reverse, the Archangel 
St. Michael sheathing his sword; obverse, 
the Papal Arms. 

20-centesimo: reverse, figure of St. 
Paul; obverse, Papal Arms. 

Copper 

to-centesimo: bust of St. Peter; Papal 
Arms. 

5-centesimo (4¢): the Olive Branch; 
Papal Arms. 

Officially the Papal monetary unit is the 
“gold lira,” identical in value with the 
stabilized Italian lira. Both kinds of lire 
will circulate without distinction in both 
the Kingdom of Italy and the Papal State. 
But numismatists predict that the first 
minting of Pius XI coins will soon pass 
out of circulation in collections, or as keep- 
sakes, “lucky” pieces, holy jewelry. 


RUMANIA 


Caviar to the Bratianus 


Of the mighty dead, Minister of Agri- 
culture Professor Madgearu spoke ill last 
week to the Rumanian Chamber of 
Deputies. An uproar and several fist fights 
started, forcing suspension of the session. 

The mighty dead: Vintila Bratianu, last 
of the Bratianu dynasty of prime min- 
isters, who died recently of a paralytic 
stroke (Time, Jan. 5). 

“Vintila Bratianu in common with his 
satellites,” cried Professor Madgearu, 
“used to requisition caviar from the state 


*Although issued in 1931 the coins are dated 
1929 to commemorate the signing of the Lateran 
Treaties (Time, Feb. 18, 1929). 
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fisheries in huge quantities! When bills 
were presented they were seldom or never 
paid. At the time of his death Vintila 
Bratianu owed the Rumanian State Fish- 
eries for caviar 14,000 lei!” 

To a peasant, and Professor Madgearu 
is of the Peasant Party, 14,000 lei is a 
lot of money ($84). 


GERMANY 


Power of Jews, of Press 

What did Herr Adolf Hitler’s Fascist 
flash-in-the-pan (TIME, Aug. 25, et seq.) 
cost Germany? This question Teuton 
economists answered last week with a 
tentative, staggering figure: 1,600,000,000 
marks ($380,800,000). 

They estimated that the “Fascist scare” 
drove this sum out of Germany, and that 
it has not returned. Short-term foreign 
credits have been withdrawn. Germans 
themselves have sent their capital abroad. 

Part of the Hitler fireworks was a 
gesture of menace at the Jews. Instantly 
this remarkable people took steps: Dine 
with a leading German-Jewish banker to- 
day and you will note that: 1) His plate 
is no longer gold or silver but china; 2) 
His women are either out of Germany 
altogether or if present are not wearing 
their jewels, which are probably in Paris, 
London or Amsterdam vaults. The banker 
has been getting his money out too. 
Silently the Jews have taken their pre- 
cautions, taken upon Germany a terrible 
vengeance for the wild words of “Hand- 
some Adolf.” 

To halt the flight of capital the Ger- 
man Reichsbank has had to put its dis- 
count rate up. This move has been suc- 
cessful. The flight has ceased. But with 
the rate 2% in Manhattan, 3% in London 
and 2% in Paris it was 5% last week in 
Berlin. 

Up spoke Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, famed 
“Tron Man,” still by common consent a 
spokesman for German finance, although 
resigned as Governor of the Reichsbank. 

“No God will help us,” said the Iron 
Man, “unless we help ourselves.” He 
added that the German press could help 
by soft-pedaling, and he pleaded for this 
help and more: 

“Germany’s credit is damaged if one 
cables to the world that the so-called 
Hitler elections threatened Germany with 
civil war; if representatives of munici- 
palities continue to talk about the pro- 
longation of city loans; if one knows the 
finances of one’s own country so little 
that even Ministers are forced to change 
their statements every few weeks; if one 
does not put an end to the socialistic 
policy of waste which has been lasting for 
seven years,” 


CHINA-CANADA 


“Foreign Devils’: 

$1,000,000,000 
China entered the New Year boldly 
last week, put into effect without warning 
a new tariff estimated to increase the liv- 
ing costs of foreigners in China by 30%. 
They will have to pay dear for whiskey, 
wines, silks, jewelry and beer. The tariff 


on imported cigarets was upped some 
600%, should prove prohibitive to ali 
except Americans who must have Camels, 
Luckies etc.; Englishmen who must have 
Players, Abdullas. With great astuteness 
the Chinese Government upped their tariff 
so suddenly that the “foreign devils” had 


ApDoL¥ HITLER 
He cost Germany 1,600,000,000 marks. 
(See col. 1) 


no chance to lay in advance supplies of 
their necessities—luxuries to Chinamen. 

Naturally most of the foreign devils 
and all foreign correspondents were furi- 
ous. An exception was U. S. Commercial 
Attaché Julean Arnold (he and other 
diplomatic folk can import their luxuries 
duty free). With admirable tact Mr. 
Arnold pointed out that China has only 
recently come to the end of a period of 
customs tutelage by the Great Powers. 
For some 80 years they held her down 
to a general ad valorem duty of only 5%. 
Now that the young Nationalist Govern- 
ment has squirmed out from under this 
galling yoke, China might reasonably be 
expected to do much worse than she did 
last week—especially as in Oriental lands 
taxation is usually based upon no other 
consideration than what the traffic will 
bear. 

“The new tariff act,” declared Attaché 
Arnold impressively, “indicates more con- 
sideration of China’s economic condition 
than has any previous tariff legislation 
in China’s history. The new tariff is cal- 
culated on a genuine protection theory, 
and not merely to increase revenue.” 

China’s cigaret industry will chiefly re- 
ceive protection, the foreign cigaret being 
virtually excluded, the foreign tobacco 
leaf continuing to enter under relatively 
trifling duty. 

Enter Canada. Wheat and flour, ne- 
cessities of the Chinese masses, continue 
to enter China free.* Tremendous. was 


*The China Famine Relief, No. 205 East 
42nd St., New York City, announced last week 
that 8,000,000 Chinese have starved to death in 
the three years just ended, that 2,000,000 are 
expected to starve to death in 1931. 


the sensation in Vancouver, Canada, last 
week when the Vancouver Province “re- 
vealed” that: 

“The Hon. Herbert M. Marler, head 
of Canada’s embassy to the orient, has 
been sent to China on a great diplomatic 
and commercial mission. It is entirely 
possible that, arising from his visit, 
Canada will sell 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat... . 

“Behind the wheat deal is a great proj- 
ect, initiated by the Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
Canada’s Minister of Trade & Commerce, 
for the granting of a $1,000,000,000 loan 
to China, designed to reinstate the values 
of silver all through the orient and finally 
to place China on her feet so completely 
that she will become a huge and profituble 
market for British, Canadian and Ameri- 
can goods. 

“The Hon. R. B. Bennett [Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, has] merely hinted at the 
giant plan in hand... intimated that 
some credit arrangement might have to 
be made to enable China to buy Canadian 
wheat in large quantities. [He has not 
attempted] to outline the very interesting 
and stupendous plan which is now being 
discussed in London, New York, Wash- 
ington and Ottawa for the rehabilitation 
of silver and the general reorganization 
of oriental trade and markets. 

“Generally, the plan is to call together 
the five or six leading war lords of China, 
who presently are fighting among them- 
selves and maintaining armies totaling 
3,000,000 men living by pillage of the 
population. The project is to sell the 
Chinese leaders the idea that everyone 
would be infinitely better off if the Chinese 
armies were turned into industrial units, 
carrying out great public works. 

“If a semblance of peace can thus be 
attained, then Britain and the United 
States would jointly arrange a loan of a 
thousand million dollars to be spent in 
opening China by railways and highways 
and by lending support to various schemes 
to bring about an era of orderly civiliza- 
tion throughout the nation.” 

Seasoned observers took all this calmly, 
suspecting that the Vancouver Province 
had been driven to its “revelation” by the 
Vancouver Sun. Few weeks ago the Sun’s 
dynamic Publisher R. J. Cromie began a 
campaign to restore World Prosperity by 
urging the U. S. to “take a loss as Eng- 
land has’”—i. e. to cancel the Allied War 
debt. Keynote: 

“To a Yankee, as to every new or 
primitive people, it’s a disgrace to take a 
loss, or take a licking; whether in sport 
or finance or morals, the American de- 
mands the impossible 100 per cent. per- 
fection: he simply must win. . . . Eng- 
land’s greatness was built by taking losses. 
... When colonies and nations and 
states, including the southern United 
States, were unable to pay . . . England, 
like a big businessman dealing with a cus- 
tomer, did not get sore and demand the 
last penny... .” 

East and West. Second step in Pub- 
lisher Cromie’s plan, after cancelling War 
debts, was that the former debtors and 
creditors should co-operate to develop the 
Asiatic market, release the potentially 
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limitless buying power of the East, thus 
restore boundless prosperity to the West. 

Should citizens of the West become 
West-conscious (as Vancouver seems to 
have become), should they sink their rival- 
ries and go as a unit to the rescue of the 
East, a new commercial era of unimagi- 
nable splendor would unquestionably dawn 
—unless the East should refuse to co- 
operate. 

Just now the East is becoming ex- 
tremely “East-conscious.” In China, In- 
dia and Russia millions of Asiatics are 
evolving the notion that theirs is the dom- 
inant hemisphere of the future. 


PANAMA 
15-Hour Coup 


2 A.M.—Panama City was asleep last 
week, except for the little Chinese grocery 
stores which never close. 

Panama has no Army, no Navy, only 
police. 

Stealthily, while street lights winked, a 
group of men approached the Central Po- 
lice Station. Their leader carried a large 
sabre without scabbard, wore a_ soiled 
white linen suit, no hat, brilliant yellow 
shoes. It was a revolution. 

Some of the revolutionists had ma- 
chetes, others had shotguns, rifles, pis- 
tols; one had a “riot gun.” In at the doors 
and windows of the Central Police Station 
they poked their weapons, blazed away 
bang, bang, BANG! 

Startled policemen blazed back. But 
five were almost instantly killed, the rest 
surrendered. Grimly the man in the bright 
yellow shoes barked orders. Part of his 
men set off at the double, rang the door- 
bells of prominent officials, rushed upstairs 
and routed them from bed, hustled them 
pajama-clad and barefoot to the Central 
Police Station. 

3 A. M.—Simultaneously the third wave 
of the revolution was sweeping across 
President Florencio Harmodio Arose- 
mena’s famed Moorish patio, disturbing 
the tortoise in his fountain pool, causing 
the tame white cranes and the egrets to 
wake up and squawk. Warned by these 
fowl, the guards of the Presidential Pal- 
ace were alert. They raked the first group 
of advancing revolutionists with a volley, 
scattered them in headlong flight. 

Other revolutionists soon entered the 
Presidential Palace from the rear and sur- 
prised guards posted there. After some 
further bang-banging, three guards and 
two Panamania revolutionists lay dead. 
Wounded in the neck and abdomen a U. S. 
newspaperman, Hartwell F. Ayers, lay 
some time in agony before being taken to 
Gorgas Hospital. 

Mr. Ayers had been trying to get an in- 
terview with President Arosemena at the 
height of the revolution. Had he not been 
shot, he would have been with Senor 
Arosemena as the President faced and 
quailed before the revolutionist who pos- 
sessed the riot gun. 

Menaced pointblank with Death, Presi- 
dent Arosemena appointed as his Secretary 
of Government & Justice (Prime Minis- 
ter) the No. 1 revolutionist, Senor Har- 
modio Arias. 


Who is he? A quiet man, soft-spoken, 
much esteemed, one of the leading law- 
yers in Panama, the highly remuncrated 
counsel of the largest U. S. firms repre- 
sented there. 

4 A.M. or thereabouts.—Roy T. 
Davis, U. S. Minister to Panama, rushed 
upon the scene while a few stray bullets 
were still flying. 

President Arosemena had just said to 
correspondents: “I have mot resigned. I 
will not quit public office.” But after Min- 
ister Davis had seen him privately he be- 
gan to reconsider and eventually he re- 
signed. 

8 A.M.—The Supreme Court of Pan- 
ama met and conferred supreme author- 
ity to preserve order and defend the Re- 
public upon Fire Chief Juan Antonio 


International 
MINISTER Roy T. Davis 


Panama’s greatest lawyer was “deeply 
grateful.” 


Guizado and his firemen, who in fire-fight- 
ing regalia at once took up strategic posts 
in Panama City. 

The Supreme Court next held that all 
three of Panama’s Designates (Vice Presi- 
dents), all of whom were in hiding, had 
been fraudulently elected and that their 
mandates were void. The Supreme Court 
next announced that according to the Con- 
stitution the Minister of Panama at Wash- 
ington becomes President. 

10 A.M.—Dr. Don Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Minister of Panama in Washington, hur- 
ried to the State Department, urged upon 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis 
White immediate recognition of the new 
Government of Panama. 

Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stim- 
son kept out of sight. But correspondents 
were told that Panama is an exception to 
the U. S. rule of not recognizing revolu- 
tionary governments in Central America 
(see p. 19). They jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Minister Alfaro would shortly 
win his point, be recognized by the U. S. 
as the true and legai President of Panama. 

5 P. M.—In the Central Plaza of Pan- 
ama City, Senor Harmodio Arias, No. 1 

a 


revolutionist and Prime Minister, was 
sworn in by the Supreme Court as “Pro- 
visional President,” pending the arrival of 
President Alfaro from Washington. 

Drawled the great Lawyer-Revolution- 
ist, just 15 hours after his men fired their 
first shots: 

“T feel deeply grateful for the tact, cour- 
teousness and great earnestness with which 
Mr. Davis [U. S. Minister] proceeded to 
cope with a very difficult situation, espe- 
cially by coming here, to interview Presi- 
dent Arosemena at the risk of his life, 
when the firing was still going on. I am 
sure the people of Panama deeply appre- 
ciate his disinterested action. 

“We are going to have honesty and fair- 
ness in the government and will abide by 
all contracts, whether held by Pana- 
manians or foreigners 

“T did not want this place, but some- 
body had to take the responsibility. I am 
only temporary.” 

In Washington the State Department 
stated that Minister Davis had made no 
previous report of trouble brewing, that 
in short he was quite as surprised as any- 
body could possibly have been by what 
happened. Stock explanations for the rev- 
olution: 1) “hard times,” 2) “corruption 
of the Arosemena régime,” and 3) “un- 
popularity” incurred by Senor Arose- 
mena’s recent, drastic program of balanc- 
ing the budget, cutting civil service sal- 
aries, unpleasantly tightening Panama’s 
belt. 

To “protect the life” of ex-President 
Arosemena the successful revolutionaries 
appointed four of themselves a “Tribunal 
of Honor,” to keep a keen eye on him lest 
he stage a counter-coup. 


NICARAGUA 


Ambush 


One hot damp morning last week, ten 
U. S. Marines with a roll of telephone wire 
rode on mule-back along a narrow road 
under the shadow of towering, jungle-clad 
mountains near the Honduras _ border. 
Their job was to repair a telephone wire 
that somebody had cut during the night, 
their only thought was to finish the job 
and get back to barracks before lunch. 
Near a straggling corn patch they found 
the broken end of the wire drooping from 
a pole. Though this was the most danger- 
ous district in Nicaragua, the Marines had 
had no serious trouble for months. The 
party did not bother to send out patrols 
One private shinnied up the pole with a 
pair of pliers in his teeth, others stretched 
new wire along the ground. Sergeant 
Arthur M. Palrang, in the manner of 
sergeants directing operations, sat on his 
mule. 

From the underbrush on four sides 
came a crackle of rifle fire. The man on 
the pole fell to the ground dead. The 
Marines deployed, firing whenever a head 
or a shoulder showed. For two and a half 
hours the battle kept up. It was a quiet 
fight. Nicaraguan guerillas dare not waste 
cartridges. There were long, heart-break- 
ing silences. Whenever the ambushers 
shot they made sure of their marks. 

With half the Marine patrol dead, 
Sergeant Palrang ordered Private Mack 
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Hutcherson to crawl back, try to get rein- 
forcements. He never got through—two 
bullets laid him out with a shattered arm. 

About noon a frightened Nicaraguan 
farmer arrived at Marine headquarters at 
Ocotal babbling that a massacre was taking 
place. While he talked a mule belonging 
to one of the wiring party galloped rider- 
less down the village street. A rescue 
party was rushed to the scene. Of the 
ten Marines, only two were living. The 
dead men had been hacked to pieces with 
machetes, their rifles, shirts and shoes 
stolen. Eleven dead Nicaraguans were 
sprawled nearby. 

Same day a band of too Nicaraguan 
insurgents twice attempted to raid the 
Guardia Nacional barracks at Quilali, were 
beaten off. Three days later a Marine 
patrol under Captain Ernest L. Russell, 
scouting for the band that had wiped out 
the repair crew, fought off an ambush of 
150 Outlaws, but not before two Marines 
had been wounded. 

The death of eight Marines brought 
plenty of repercussion in Washington. 
Democratic Senator King of Utah an- 
nounced that he would introduce a reso- 
lution immediately demanding the with- 
drawal of U. S. troops from Nicaragua. 

“We have been in the habit of inter- 
vening too much in foreign lands,” cried 
he, “It is bound to provoke and has pro- 
voked resentments and feelings of ill will 
on the part of the Latin Americans.” 

Added Senator Borah: “I am of the 
opinion as I always have been, that we 
ought not to be in there.” 

The Women’s International League for 
Peace & Freedom sent an open letter to 
President Hoover: “The unfortunate 
death of these . . . human beings is the 
result of a United States policy which we 
believe is neither intelligent nor ethical. 
May we, therefore, respectfully inquire if 
the time has not now come to carry out the 
delayed pledge of two administrations by 
setting a definite date for the withdrawal 
of troops from Nicaragua?. . .” 

Irving August Lindberg (not to be con- 
fused with & no relation), who owes his 
post as Collector General of Customs and 
High Commissioner of Nicaragua entirely 
to presence of Marines in that country, 
could see no cause for worry. Said he 
last week sailing from New York to 
resume his duties: 

“The attack on the Marines appears to 
have been a sporadic affair, almost an 
accident. . . . The 1,200 Marines who are 
still in Nicaragua have done no fighting 
for almost a year.” 


GUATEMALA 


“We Are Not Amused” 


Into Guatemala City last week flew 
U. S. Minister Sheldon Whitehouse. 

“We are not amused,” was what Presi- 
dent Hoover was saying, not in so many 


words but in effect, about the recent 
monkeyshines in Guatemala (Tre, Dec. 
29). It was Mr. Whitehouse’s job to put 
a straight and sober face on the revolution. 

This could best be done by forcing the 
successful revolutionist, General Manuel 


Orellana, to resign as president of Guate- 
mala. The joke of the whole business was 
of course not that Revolutionist Orellana 
had seized the presidency but that he had 
seized it from one Baudilio Palma who 
obtained it the week before from original 
President Lazaro Chacon. The joke which 





scraps of paper. He took 24 hours to 
think over the impression made on him by 
Minister Whitehouse, then resigned. 

The joke was now almost back into its 
shell, the shell almost perfectly patched 
up. Finishing touches were added by the 
Guatemalan assembly which named a 








FrrenDs & UrispuRU 


. no more Paraguay tea. 


Washington wanted uncracked was that 
Washington had recognized the second of 
Guatemala’s three successive presidents. 

Christopher Columbus performed the 
impossible feat of making an egg stand on 
one end by slightly cracking and flattening 
that end of the eggshell. Sheldon White- 
house, by means equally simple and direct, 
un-cracked the Guatemalan joke. 

To the No. 3 president he went, told 
him that the U. S. would never recognize 
his government, told him that he must 
resign. At such personal encounters with 
Latins Mr. Whitehouse is rather good. In 
Paris and later at Madrid he handled suc- 
cessfully, as counselor of embassy, much 
tougher men than a No. 3 president of 
a third-class power. 

The trick is to look like a “white spat 
boy,” for diplomacy is a white spat game; 
but to act with inflexible firmness and 
more than sufficient tact. Tactfully Min- 
ister Whitehouse gave the No. 3 president 
an “out,” explained that for him to re- 
main in office would be contrary to “The 
Treaty of 1923.” What the treaty is all 
about was comparatively immaterial.* 
The No. 3 president, who had not scrupled 
to ignore the Guatemalan constitution, 
was presumably not squeamish about 

*Within the next fortnight Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson will, according to a State 
Department hint, expound in a public speech 
this treaty, which the U. S. never signed. 

Signed by five Central American Republics, 
it binds them not to recognize a government in 
one of their countries which has seized power by 
unconstitutional means. It was Charles Evans 
Hughes who established the precedent of acting 
as though the U. S. were bound by this treaty, 
using it as a formula to determine whether the 
U. S. should or should not recognize new 
régimes in Central America. 

Since Panama was not one of the five Central 
American signatories, Mr. Stimson is believed 
to hold that with respect to Panama the U. S. 
need not follow the Hughes precedent (see p. 18). 
But only a Stimson speech can clarify with 
authority a subject so involved and nebulous 
that (with respect to the U. S.) it exists only 
in statesmen’s imaginations. 


(4th) president pro tempore, Dr. Jose 
Maria Reina Andrade. To the press Min- 
ister Whitehouse indicated that this ar- 
rangement is eminently satisfactory, for a 
quick election will be held, an unquestion- 
ably constitutional (5th) president chosen. 


ARGENTINA 
Knifing a Neighbor 

Embargo, like Tariff, is a game at which 
any number of nations can play. In 
Washington, Chairman Legge of the 
Federal Farm Board is calling for “a 
temporary embargo on wheat imports” 
(Trae, Jan. 5). Last week Argentina got 
into the game. Her new Provisional 
Government, headed by swart, hard-eyed, 
big-mustachioed General Uriburu, sud- 
denly declared an absolute embargo on 
“Paraguay tea.” 

For little Paraguay the blow was stag- 
gering. She has exported her “tea” (yerba 
maté) almost exclusively to Argentina. 
Other nations do not like it. Last year 
a campaign to launch Paraguay tea in 
New York as “a new drink with a new 
kick” petered out. The brew is not alco- 
holic. Aghast last week, Paraguayan states- 
men realized that whereas Paraguay has 
been accustomed to drink two-thirds of 
her tea she may now have to drink it all. 

Hard-boiled Argentine reason for the 
embargo: an “infant industry” producing 
Paraguay tea in Argentina has been started 
in the past few years, gives employment to 
some 50,000 Argentine laborers. Amid 
present “depressed conditions” the native 
and foreign yerba maté industries cannot 
both flourish. It seems best to knife the 
adult neighbor to save one’s own child. 

So may the U. S. attempt to knife 
Canada in her wheat pit, so may Canada 
knife back at the U. S. with an embargo 
on manufactured products. Already 
Australia has clapped embargoes on a list 
of nearly 100 imports (Time, July 21). 





ART 


Persia in Piccadilly 


White-tired limousines and archaic Lon- 
don taxicabs rolled under the smoky col- 
onnade of Burlington House in Piccadilly 
last week bringing notables to the open- 
ing of the great International Exhibition 
of Persian Art. Waiting for them inside 
the building were exhibits with an insured 
value of $30,000,000: crown jewels from 
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ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 
Sir Joseph paid the freight. 


the Shah, boxes of miniatures from Tur- 
key, rugs, bronzes, ceramics and textiles 
from the U. S., France, Germany and 21 
other nations. The show was designed to 
follow the great Flemish and Italian exhi- 
bitions at the Royal Academy. But there 
was this difference: nearly every picture 
in the Flemish and Italian shows was 
familiar by reputation at least not only to 
critics but to the average intelligent tour- 
ist. The Persian exhibition brought to- 
gether for the first time thousands of ob- 
jects from Persia, from unknown sources 
all over Europe hitherto absolutely inac- 
cessible (Trae, Aug. 18). 

Visitors on opening day received from 
the two crimson-gowned flunkies of the 
Royal Academy imposing leaflets which 
announced many royal and titled Patrons 
of the exhibit. But only a second Sherlock 
Holmes would have spotted in the roster 
the name of the man who conceived of 
the exhibition, sold the idea to the Royal 
Academy and persuaded the tycoons of a 
half dozen countries to lend it their treas- 
ures: Arthur Upham Pope of San Mateo, 
Calif. 

Director Pope, 50 and super-kinetic, was 
graduated from Brown University in 1904. 
He has been a professor of philosophy of 
esthetics, is now Advisory Curator of 
Mohammedan Art in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and Adviser in Persian Art to the 
Pennsylvania Art Museum in Philadelphia. 
Also he is Honorary ‘Adviser in Art to the 
Persian Government. He has always been 
wildly enthusiastic about Persian art. It 
is Brown legend that he helped work his 
way through college by selling rare oriental 


TIME 


rugs to slightly bewildered undergraduates. 

Mr. Pope still maintains his home in 
San Mateo, near San Francisco, but he has 
not been in it for four years. He lives 
with a huge pile of suitcases, his wife 
Dr. Phyllis Ackerman (an authority on 
Gothic tapestries) and the family mascot, 
a small, bronze, one-eared goat from the 
time of Darius the Great. The goat’s name 
is Hugo. 

Arthur Upham Pope seems healthy but 
no company will insure him. He travels 
everywhere by airplane, writes scathing 
letters to airline officials on the difficulty 
of typing or studying in their planes. In 
Persia he is intimate with the Shah, 
risks his life almost daily photographing 
mosques and sacred tombs.* 

Last April Archeologist Pope decided 
that what the U. S. needed was an 
American Institute for Persian Art & 
Archeology, to do learned digging in Per- 
sia, provide scholarships, publish mono- 
graphs. In a few weeks he had dazzled 
such tycoons and pundits as Mortimer Leo 
Schiff, Professor Arthur Kingsley, Dr. 
William R. Valentiner, Percy R. Pyne Jr., 
Frank Crowninshield, George Dwight 
Pratt, into accepiing posts on the board of 
directors. Then he left for London with 
the Institute half organized. 

To convince the Royal Academy of the 
desirability of a Persian exhibition was 
child’s play. Maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with Persia and Afghanistan are 
vital t~ oritain’s defense of India. Persia 
has added British importance as the site 
of enormously rich British-controlled oil 
fields. 

It was also in New York that Mr. Pope 
achieved his most remarkable coup. He 
had already been promised as loans to the 
Burlington House show $6,000,000 worth 
of objects from U. S. museums, dealers, 
private collections. Somebody had to pay 
the insurance and shipping costs on mu- 
seum and private loans to London and 
back again, and the American Institute for 
P. A. & A. had no funds. One of the hard- 
est-headed dealers in the world is Sir 
Joseph Duveen, Bart. Persian art is en- 
tirely outside his field, all he had to offer 
the exhibition was one carpet, mate to the 
Victoria & Albert Museum’s Ardebil 
carpet, though inferior to it in quality. 
Yet when Arthur Upham Pope inspired 
the British committee to ask, Sir Joseph 
paid the freight. 

ee veer 


Two Kanes 


Last October John Kane, onetime Irish 
immigrant miner, Pittsburgh box-car 
painter and kalsominer, exhibited-a grimy 
Pittsburgh cityscape at Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s International Exhibition of Modern 
Painting (TrmeE, Oct. 20). Self-trained, un- 
known before 1927, he has won a place in 
every Carnegie Institute show since 1927, 
was the only local artist represented in the 
last one. The Museum of Modern Art in 
Manhattan included some Kanes in a cur- 
rent exhibition of U. S. painting and 
sculpture. Mrs. John Davison Rockefeller 
(treasurer of the museum) and Philoso- 
pher John Dewey admired them, each 
bought one. 


*In 1924 the U. S. Vice Consul in Teheran 
was killed by a mob for ill-advisedly photo- 
graphing a sacred fountain. The U. S. Govern- 
ment collected $170,000 indemnity. 
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Sunday Stuff 


When McNaught Syndicate announced 
that Alfred Emanuel Smith would write a 
weekly newspaper “feature” (Time, Nov. 
24) many there were who expected to see 
the Brown Derby perched jauntily at the 
top of every paragraph. Last week the 
first Smith article appeared in 70 Satur- 
day and Sunday papers. Although Unem- 











International 


Mr. & Mrs. SMITH 


He. “Tne American people never carry an 
umbrella.” 


ployment was the subject, there was no 
smack of stump-speeching, certainly no 
Hoover-heckling.* Indeed, Writer Smith 
noted that “We have had breadlines in 
New York City even during our most 
prosperous times.” He chided the U. S. 
public for its short-sighted failure to 
prepare unemployment relief during days 
of plenty; upheld the President’s request 
for the right to allocate relief funds and 
spanked the Senate for contesting that 
right. He pleaded for a proper census of 
unemployed and expressed favor of a five- 
day week at six-day wages. Writer Smith’s 
style was calm, warm, readable. Excerpts: 

“The market crash of October and No- 
vember 1929 did not by any means start 
the present unemployment crisis. That 
was simply an impairment of the value 


-of securities. It was at a later date that 


the business depression started. .. . 


“ , . If appropriating agencies con- 
tinue to make their appropriations under 
the old, antiquated, worn-out system . 
we will find there is little, if anything, 
that the Government can do [toward im- 
mediate relief of unemployment]. 


“The American people never carry an 
umbrella. They prepare to walk in eter- 
nal sunshine. In times of prosperity and 
plenty, the public . . . orator who would 


*In a foreword Writer Smith said: “The arti- 
cles... are... the expression of my indi- 
vidual opinion. They are not to be interpreted 
as having any relationship whatever to my lead- 
ership of the Democratic Party. ...I will 
never speak or write solely for the purpose of 
political advantage.” 
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suggest a measure for unemployment relief 

would find it most difficult to get an audi- 

ence. ... There is little doubt in my 

mind that we may be able to work out 

some system of deferring portions of pub- 

lic works and holding them in reserve for 
. unemployment.” 

Mr. Smith prepares his articles in his 
office at No. 200 Madison Ave. from press 
clippings and other data compiled by re- 
searchers. He dictates his ‘‘stuff” rapidly, 


_ cigar in mouth, as he paces the floor. 


Variety reported that Mr. Smith is guar- 
anteed $500 per week against a 60-40 split 
of the gross income of the feature, with a 
present assurance of $1,050 per week on 
the basis of the present list of customers. 
But at both McNaught syndicate and Mr. 
Smith’s office it was stated that no such 
information had ever been given out. 
Writing must not take up too much of 
busy Mr. Smith’s time. Each morning he 
goes to the nearly-completed Empire State 
(world’s tallest) Building of which he is 
president & director; each afternoon to the 
County Trust Co. of New York of which 
he is board chairman. He also serves 
the League of New York Theatres 
(anti-scalper) as “people’s representa- 
tive,’ and the Emergency Employment 
Committee. Last fortnight he visited his 
friend Vincent Astor in New York Hos- 
pital, last week danced at Governor Roose- 
velt’s re-inauguration in Albany (see cut, 


p. 20). 
ee 


Last Edition 


The last edition was just off the presses, 
the night shift of the Baltimore Post had 
just gone on duty one evening last week, 
when muffled explosions shook the com- 
posing room floor. Clouds of smoke bear- 
ing acrid fumes sent the printers flying 
for exits. Flames shot up the elevator 
shaft, mushroomed out through the four 
stories of the old triangular building. 
Some of the 35 occupants fought their 
way out through halls and stairways; 
others made for the fire escapes. One 
linotype operator, Joseph Douglass, did 
not wait for firemen to raise a ladder, 
jumped from the third floor, died of his 
injuries. Two hundred firemen, working 
with ice-sheathed apparatus in a high 
wind, prevented the fire from spreading 
beyond the busy corner of Hanover & 
Lombard Streets. But the Post building 
was completely wrecked. 

Next day the Post’s publishers (Scripps- 
Howard) accepted the handsome offer of 
its rival Sun to publish from the Sun 
plant. Post and Sun have been friendly 
rivals since the Post was founded in 1922, 
but slightly less friendly since two years 
ago when the Post abandoned its tabloid 
form to compete as a full-size evening 


paper. 
—3— 
“Black Eagle” v. Hearst 


Last week Colonel Hubert Fauntleroy 
Julian, “The Negro Lindbergh,” sued 
Hearst’s New York American for $500,000 
because of a story concerning his Abyssin- 
ian adventures (Time, Nov. 3 et seq.). In 
denial of the story Plaintiff Julian sub- 
mitted: “That the plaintiff did not eat so 
much at his first meal that the Emperor 
ordered him driven out of the empire . . . 
[and] the Emperor of Abyssinia never 
placed [him] in manacles.” 


TIME 


HE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Five Star Final is this season’s news- 
paper play. But, unlike its more cynical 
predecessors, it is an earnest paean of hate 
directed against tabloid journalism. By the 
middle of Act II the abuse has become so 
boundless that it is flogging a dead horse. 

The New York Evening Gazette, a pub- 
lication which could not value circulation 
more loved it not honor less, has decided 
to run the story of Nancy Voorhees, who 
was acquitted 20 years prior for murder- 
ing a man who tried to abandon her. As 
managing editor, it is the task of terse, 
authoritative Arthur Byron (The Criminal 
Code ; One, Two, Three!) to have Nancy 
Voorhees sought out, to find what has hap- 
pened to her, to point an unctuous moral 














ARTHUR ByROoN 


“Idealism won't put a patch on your 
pants.” 


for his readers. It so happens that news of 
the story breaks on the day that Nancy’s 
pretty but illegitimate daughter is to be 
married. Griefstricken, Nancy and the 
worthy man who has married her despite 
her shame, commit suicide. 

Throughout these kinetic happenings 
(the play uses three revolving stages, 27 
scenes) Editor Byron joins Playwright 
Louis Weitzenkorn in excoriating his pro- 
fession, justifying his actions on the 
grounds that “idealism won’t put a patch 
on your pants. I’m one newspaperman 
who's going to have a comfortable old 
age.”” But when he learns of the tragedy 
his paper has wrought, he tells his pub- 
lisher what he thinks of him, stalks out of 
the office with a bitter laugh at himself. 

Some of the lines:in Five Star Final are 
unbelievably bad. At one point two col- 
ored characters engage in such minstrel 
show chatter as: “What am a suicide 
pact?” And a bogus air enters during the 
scenes in which disillusioned reporters tell 
each other their troubles. The play has 
undeniable vitality, however, and provides 
a’ good deal of technical information on 
the inner workings of a gum-chewer sheet- 
let. Arthur Byron is masterful, makes 


completely credible the part of a tough, 
dogged newsman. 
— + 

Midnight. Last week Theatre Guild 
subscribers filed reverently through the 
Guild Theatre’s handsome lobby, up the 
stairs past the bust of George Bernard 
Shaw and bumped right into a murder 
melodrama. For Midnight relates the tale 
of a law-abiding florist (Frederick Perry) 
who, as foreman of a jury has sent a 
woman to the electric chair for killing a 
man. At the execution, Midnight, while 
newshawks are invading his home on one 
pretext or another to catch his reaction, 
the florist’s daughter (Linda Watkins of 
June Moon) staggers in with a revolver 
and the tale that she has just shot her 
lover. 

Thereupon the florist’s ideas undergo a 
complete metamorphosis on the subject of 
capital punishment. He does everything 
he can to save his child. But Miss Wat- 
kins would undoubtedly go to the chair 
were it not for some impudent but sage 
political advice which Mr. Glenn Anders 
(Hotel Universe), as a newspaper reporter, 
breathes into the ear of the district 
attorney. 

Had Midnight any pretense toward dra- 
matic excellence, it would naturally de- 
pend on balancing the two similar crimes. 
But the murder committed by the exe- 
cuted woman is handled with far more 
clarity than the killing of Miss Watkins’ 
vague boy friend. 

Meet My Sister is a strange, agreeable 
little novelty imported from Germany by 
those tireless patrons of alien drama, the 
Brothers Shubert. It is a musical play, a 
farce pleasantly interrupted from time to 
time by singing. Its prelude is in a divorce 
court. There Eric Molinar (Walter Sle- 
zak) is seeking separation from his wife 
Dolly (Bettina Hall). To clarify the is- 
sues to both court and audience a two-act 
fade-back ensues. Mr. Slezak is seen as an 
impoverished pedagog cataloging rich Miss 
Hall’s library. So timid is he before her ad- 
vances that in the next scene she imperson- 
ates a mythical sister who works in a shoe 
shop, deceives and wins simple Mr. Slezak. 
When he detects the fraud he demands his 
freedom, which shunts the play back into 
the divorce court where, with a little 
burst of song, the evening’s entertainment 
concludes happily. Best tune: “My Ideal.” 

— ¢-—_ 

Queen At Home. John Henry Mears’s 
record as a round-the-world tripper (23 
days, 15 hr. 21 min. in 1928) is a great 
deal more impressive than his feats as an 
impresario (Brothers, The Nut Farm). 
Queen At Home, his latest production, is 
a thin, folksy drama about an actress 
(Sylvia Field) who supports a crowd of 
sponging relatives at Teaneck, N. J. She 
likewise has a worthless husband and an 
ardent suitor who designs theatrical scen- 
ery and goes about without his cravat a 
good deal. Miss Field would probably 
have been imposed upon forever were it 
not for her sharp-tongued girl-friend who 
finally persuades the actress to rid herself 
of the burdensome kinsfolk, marry the 
scenic painter. 
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The Right to Love (Paramount). In 
spite of the sincere and energetic attempts 
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to such a point that the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors or other *Anc 
organization should assume the functions guisher 
of a labor union of teachers. ... We eam 
should urge on our own University . . . ind @ 
on all American Universities, such a re- that br 
form of university organization that a bornly 
teachers’ guild would be unnecessary. . . . me 
The teaching staff should be partners in 


rapher 
of Con 
a noble enterprise, not employees in an 
industry.” 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has shown some 
reluctance in letting Joan Crawford play 
straight parts. This policy is puzzling be- 
cause she can hold her own with any of 
the company’s other actresses, not except- 
ing Greta Garbo. She is a salesgirl sent 
to jail for shoplifting by the falsely pious 
testimony of her employer. When she gets 
out she marries her employer’s son for 
revenge. Best shot: Miss Crawford in a 
white evening wrap. 





the boat by accident she met Farrell, whom 
the public believed to have been Husband 
Peck’s rival before her marriage. Afraid 
of scandal, Farrell took his bags, got off 
the boat. Janet Gaynor stayed away from 
the Fox studio until she had lost $44,000 
in salary. She came back because she was 
afraid if she remained rebellious all the 
studios would boycott her. This is her 
first picture since making peace with her 
employers. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flights & Flyers 


Quick Trip. With seven passengers 
and goo Ib. of mail, a Ford trimotor of 
National Air Transport rode a stiff tail 
wind from Chicago to New York one day 
last week, made the 2o0-hr. rail trip in 4 
hr. 16 min. of flight. The plane was so 
early arriving in Cleveland (2 hr. 6 min.) 
the passengers were obliged to kill an hour 
before flying on to Newark Airport (2 hr. 
10 min.). 

Coyote. Flying low over a South Da- 
kota prairie with a hunter as companion, 
Pilot Clyde Ice shot a coyote, landed, 
tossed the animal into the cockpit. As 
the plane flew on again the coyote revived, 
started fighting its captors. The ship spun 
crazily while Pilot Ice turned to help his 
friend. He ended the battle with a mon- 
key-wrench—favorite weapon of airmen 
for subduing rambunctious passengers and 
panic-stricken pupils.* Pilot Ice got back 
to his controls just in time to prevent a 
crash. 

Guessers. In the Bellanca seaplane 
Tradewind, Lieut. William S. MacLaren, 
former U. S. N. pilot, and his pupil Widow 
Beryl Hart, 27, transport pilot, took off 
from New York last week for Bermuda, 
Azores, Paris. Instead of a radio the 
plane carried a small cargo of advertised 
foodstuffs for “the first pay-load flight to 
Europe.” In “rocking” the plane off the 
still water the flyers knocked to the floor 
their sextant—only navigating instrument 
aboard—but instead of turning back they 
elected to guess their course. Navigator 
MacLaren guessed right at first, picked 
up two steamers about half-way; guessed 
wrong thereafter and turned back to 
safety at Norfolk, Va. 

—_o-—_ 
Silk Dresses in the Sky 


In 1862 the women. of the Confederacy 
were called upon to make a strange sacri- 
fice in the cause of Secession. Their army 
wanted all the silk dresses in the South. 
Chests, closets, wardrobes were ransacked 
and bales of silk dresses were sent to a 
designated station. There a battery of 
sewing machines stitched them into a great 
envelope for a balloon. For the Union 
army had been harassing the lines of grey- 
coats with artillery fire directed by balloon 
observers. 

The Confederate balloon was mounted 
on a barge in the James River. The barge 
ran aground and was promptly captured, 
balloon and all, by the Federals. ‘With 
it,’ wrote General Longstreet, “went the 
last silk dress of the Confederacy.” 

Last week the remnants of those dresses 
went to the Smithsonian Institution. They 
were the gift of the family of the late 
Professor Thaddeus S. Carlincourt Lowe, 
aeronautics chief of the Union Army, who 


*Another favorite bludgeon is a fire-extin- 
guisher, often applied to students who “freeze” 
the controls. According to a legend popular 
among airmen, Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd 
had to use similar tactics when he discovered 
that brain-fogged Pilot Bert Acosta was stub- 
bornly steering a course “back to America” after 
they had reached the coast of France. Biog- 
rapher Charles J. V. Murphy (Struggle: The Life 
of Commander Byrd) delicately pictures Acosta 
collapsing of his own accord, while Byrd stands 
reluctantly brandishing a flashlight as a bludgeon. 
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had held them as a personal trophy after 
the close of the war. 

In 1859 Professor Lowe,* meteorologist 
and inventor, built the balloon City of 
New York, then the largest ever con- 
structed (diameter, 130 ft.), for a flight 
across the Atlantic. The outbreak of the 
Civil War upset that plan. Professor 
Lowe went to Washington to propose to 
General Winfield Scott the formation of 
a balloon corps. The General was not im- 
pressed, finally lent his ear and his aid 
only at the personal prompting of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Proudly Professor Lowe made his first 
official ascent on July 24, 1861, and had 
the satisfaction of watching the move- 
ments of the Confederates after the battle 
of Manassas, and of being shot at. By the 
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Lincoln let him go up. 


following May, the Professor had per- 
fected telegraph communication with 
ground forces and the last doubting foot- 
soldier was convinced. Professor Lowe 
detected a Confederate maneuver to at- 
tack the troops of General Heintzleman, 
who was separated from the main force 
at Fair Oaks. Warning was flashed just in 
time to save the entire Army of the 
Potomac. In many a later engagement 
Professor Lowe observed artillery fire, 
communicating the effect of each shot. 

After the war Professor Lowe made a 
few captive balloon ascensions at New 
York and Philadelphia, but they were 
financial failures. Then he gave up the 
business, sold his apparatus to the Bra- 
zilian government. In 1867 he received 
patents for a process of making artificial 
ice. Later he achieved fame for methods 
of making and applying water gas in heat- 
ing and lighting. 

Through his efforts were built the ob- 
servatory and steep inclined railway at 
Mount Lowe, near Pasadena, Calif., favor- 
ite picture-post-card subject of sightseers. 


*A granddaughter is Mrs. Florence Lowe 
Barnes of San Marino, Calif., prominent flyer. 


Muddled Medal 


Few laymen are more than vaguely 
aware that the U. S. has a Distinguished 
Flying Cross which it has bestowed upon 
79 men. Considerably fewer can explain 
how and why the D. F. C. is awarded. 
Writing in Outlook & Independent this 
week Carl B. Allen, smart aviation editor 
of the New York World, submits: “ ... 
That the D. F. C. has strayed from its 
original conception as [an] acknowledg- 
ment of ‘heroism or extraordinary achieve- 
ment ...in an aerial flight’ and de- 
generated somewhat into the plaything of 
politicians and a pawn in the hands of 
the Ballyhoo Boys.” 

Writer Allen, a flyer of twelve years 
experience and Captain in the Air Corps 
Reserve, takes as premise the order issued 
by President Coolidge in March 1927, 
making eligible for the award: 1) members 
of the fighting services, Coast Guard and 
reserves flying in line of duty, 2) mem- 
bers of foreign fighting forces, flying in 
the service of the U. S. Civilians: in- 
eligible. 

Three months after the eligibility order 
was issued occurred the Paris flight of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh which 
“through the wildest stretch of the 
imagination, could not be construed as 
‘part of the duties incident to’... 
membership [in the Missouri Nationa! 
Guard or the Air Corps Reserve].” 
Public clamor demanded a D. F. C. for 
Lindbergh, and the Air Corps expediently 
recommended the award. 

Few months later Secretary Wilbur 
pinned the D. F. C. upon the breasts of 
Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd and Radio- 
man-Noville for the flight to France—a 
private venture backed by the late Rod- 
man Wanamaker. “At the same table 

. sat Bernt Balchen, Lieutenant in the 
Norwegian Naval Reserve . . . and Bert 
Acosta [who] had flown Byrd and Noville 
across the Atlantic . . . to them, publicly, 
Secretary Wilbur expressed regret that 
because they were ‘civilians’ the law 
barred them irom the D. F. C.” 

Next year Congress gave the Cross to 
Capt. Herman Koehl, Major James C. 
Fitzmaurice and Civilian-Passenger Baron 
Gunther von Huenefeld, who were rescued 
by Pilot Balchen after their monoplane 
Bremen stranded on Greenly Island. 
Casting aside all pretense of subtlety, 
Congress then bestowed the Cross in turn 
on de Pinedo, Coste and Lebrix—all de- 
serving flyers, thinks Writer Allen, but 
so are a score of others illogically ex- 
cluded, among them: Balchen, Acosta, 
Chamberlin, the late Wilmer Stultz, Brock 
& Schlee, Yancey & Williams, Kingsford- 
Smith. 

Crowning absurdity cited by Writer 
Allen was the decoration of youthful 
Capt. Benjamin Mendez who, sent by the 
Colombian Government to the U. S. to 
learn to fly, was known at Mitchel Field 
as “Benny the Gas Boy.” He won the 
Cross for a homeward flight to Bogota 
“during which Mendez wrecked at least 
two airplanes and took nearly enough time 
to have flown around the world.” 

The damage done, Writer Allen sees 
but one face-saving way out of the 
muddle: to re-define the eligibility rules 
and admit all, military or civilians, who 
do great things in the air. 
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Cancer Crusade 
(See front cover) 

Mankind’s three most implacable en- 
emies are Heart Disease, Pneumonia, Can- 
cer. And the most baffling of these is Can- 
cer, which is rapidly overtaking the other 
two for the rank of World’s Worst Dis- 
ease. Mankind’s war of defense on Cancer 
has only recently begun. Last week was 
marked by five notable maneuvers in that 
war. 

Book. The Annals of Surgery appeared 
last week with every one of its 54 articles 
devoted to discussion of Cancer. 

The authors were the 54 foremost can- 
cer combatants, the world’s leading spe- 
cialists in cancer pathology, biology, 
surgery, X-ray therapy, radium therapy. 
They wrote in tribute to a great teacher, 
Professor James Ewing of Cornell Medical 
School, Manhattan, the man who spent 
ten years writing Neoplastic Diseases, 
prime textbook on Cancer. What the 54 
authorities wrote comprises a compendium 
of all current knowledge of Cancer, its 
causes, treatment, prevention. Because 
Professor Ewing has always taught that 
the specialists must depend on the family 
doctor to discover early signs of cancer, 
this issue of the Annals of Surgery will be 
republished at the end of this month as a 
book, Cancer.* Editor of the book is Dr. 
Frank Earl Adair, 43, Ewing disciple, at- 
tending surgeon at Manhattan’s Memorial 
Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer and 
Allied Diseases. Dr. Adair is also co- 
author of a chapter in the book, on treat- 
ing skin cancer with mustard gas. 

Journal. Last week, too, appeared the 
first issue of The American Journal of 
Cancer, a thick quarterly which super- 
sedes The Journal of Cancer Research be- 
gun in 1916 by the American Association 
for Cancer Research. Continuing editor is 
Dr. Francis Carter Wood, director of Co- 
lumbia University’s Institute of Cancer 
Research. The Chemical Foundation sup- 
plied the money for the new publication. 
Its purpose is reporting current work on 
the cancer problem—its research, clinical, 
educational and public health aspects. 
One-third of each issue will contain ab- 
stracts of reports published in U. S. and 
foreign journals. 

Cinema. Also last week, 60 surgical 
pathologists assembled at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine for a post- 
graduate course on Cancer. Professor Jo- 
seph Colt Bloodgood taught them how to 
distinguish cancer growths by showing 
them representative specimens from 
among his 45,000 microscopic slides. Only 
a few were allowed to see the first moving 
pictures taken of cancer cells growing 
under glass. Cell growers and _ picture- 
takers were Mr. & Mrs. George Otto Gey 
of Pittsburgh, working at Johns Hopkins’ 
Garvan Cancer Research Laboratory, 
which the Chemical Foundation and Mr. 
& Mrs. Francis Patrick Garvan finance. 

Conference. First formal presentation 
of the Johns Hopkins cancer film was to 
be this week at the National Institute of 
Health, Washington, before a Cancer con- 
ference summoned by Surgeon General 


*Lippincott; $10. 


Hugh Smith Cumming of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

Weapon. Also last week, Professor 
Major Gabriel Seelig of Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, St. Louis, took 
charge of the enlarged Cancer research 
program of Barnard Free Skin & Cancer 
Hospital in St. Louis. Last June Dr. Seelig, 
56, retired from active practice. He is 
devoting the rest of his able life to fight- 
ing Cancer and to making Barnard Hos- 
pital one of the six $10,000,000 centres 
which Dr. Ewing says are the essential 
weapons for eradication of this omnipres- 
ent scourge of humans (and other ani- 
mals) and plants. 

What Cancer Is. When the frog of 
the fable, trying to grow as big as the ox, 
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His journal changed its name. 


inflated himself until he burst, he exhibited 
what might be called cancer of ambition. 
His ambition grew beyond restraint. 

Cancer is unrestrained growth of cells 
in one or more parts of the body. Some- 
thing, no one knows what, starts the cells 
growing riotously. They grow so abun- 
dantly that they choke and kill normal 
cells nearby. Often they leave a frame- 
work of blood vessels, which the ancients 
thought resembled the claws of a crab 
(hence the zodiac sign). Vigorous cancer 
cells from the main growth eat into the 
lymph and blood streams and drift away 
until they find some hospitable spot in 
the body. There they set up a secondary 
cancer. 

Every part of the body is susceptible to 
Cancer, bones as well as flesh. One out of 
eight women who reach the age of 40, and 
one out of twelve men, develop Cancer. 
Women develop Cancer most often in the 
uterus and its appendages,* next most fre- 


*William James Mayo (the elder brother) 
remarks in Cancer: “Inasmuch as the testis is 
the primitive organ of procreation from which 
the ovary is derived, it has a protective heredity 
behind it.” Similarly the small intestine is less 
susceptible to Cancer than its newer connections, 
the stomach and large bowel. 
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quently in the breasts. Cancer of the 
stomach attacks men most often. When 
and where clay pipes, which conduct the 
heat of smoking, were popular, men often 
developed Cancer of the lips or tongue. 
Emperor Frederick II of Germany (a pipe 
smoker) and President Ulysses Simpson 
Grant of the U. S. (a cigar smoker) had 
cancer of the throat. President Grover 
Cleveland had cancer of the mouth, 
caused probably by the irritation of an ill- 
fitting dental plate rather than by heavy 
smoking. 

Cancer does not at first cause the victim 
pain. It gives no warning. Hence its in- 
sidious danger. But when Cancer flour- 
ishes in a body, and the body begins to 
waste away, the pain passes description. 
Only drugs, fortitude of soul or aversion 
to suicide will keep the patient alive during 
the few months that a flourishing cancer 
allows him. 

However, most cases of Cancer can be 
cured, if attacked early. 

Signs of Cancer. Of every hundred 
deaths in the U. S., eight are caused by 
Cancer. Third most deadly U. S. dis- 
ease, in some European countries it is 
Death’s prime agent. It definitely is in- 
creasing in civilized countries. 

Because Cancer can be cured, #f at- 
tacked in its early stages, the great effort 
of men like Professor James Ewing is to 
teach the public to be calmly suspicious 
(but not afraid) of body irregularities and 
to teach doctors to diagnose such irregu- 
larities properly and early. 

For this intent the U. S. has its Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer 
(founded 1913). The League of Nations 
has a Cancer Commission under its Health 
Organization. Great Britain has a Cancer 
Committee of its Ministry of Health. The 
British Empire has a Cancer Campaign. 
There are an Association Francaise pour 
VEtude du Cancer, a Komite fiir Krebs- 
forschung, and similar bodies in Japan, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Austria, Swit- 
zerland. Besides teaching public and pro- 
fession to recognize Cancer, these organi- 
zations also promote Cancer research. 

Campaigners against Cancer try to 
avoid scaring the public about Cancer. 
They feel there is already enough hysteria 
on the subject. Clarence Cook Little, who 
since his resignation as University of 
Michigan’s president directs both the Ros- 
coe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
(heredity & cancer) at Bar Harbor, Me., 
and the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, remarks in Cancer: “By the 
publication of quack cancer ‘cures’ and the 
premature, unintelligent and overenthusi- 
astic publicity on many ‘new treatments’ 
the press has built up unfounded hopes to 
be followed by a bad mental reaction in 
thousands and tens of thousands of people. 
. . . The better journals are not so much 
to blame.” 

Publisher Adolph S. Ochs of the New 
York Times intends to devote the first six 
pages of his paper to Cancer news, when 
a Cure for Cancer is discovered—no mat- 
ter if the U. S. is being defeated in a war! 

What the Public Can Do is to go 
promptly, fearlessly to a doctor with the 
first sign of what might be Cancer. Such 
signs include: any unusual lump in the 
flesh, especially in the breast; any per- 
sistent sore; any queer acting mole, wart 
or other skin peculiarity; any dribble of 
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the INDUSTRY'S SOLILOQUY...TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY 
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often “Whether it is better . . . more profitable For instance, a tractor company was using _ sidered necessary .. . thereby cutting down 


aa for manufacturers to buy certain parts, in- a tremendous quantity of castings. They the investment required. But even more 
gredients or marketing accessories from an called upon Austin’s Foundry Engineerswho important, they provide for the economies 

ape outside source ... or to end that depend- provided them with one of the mostefficient which can be reasonably expected from a 

) had ence by producing them.. .” foundries designed and built during the past _ straight-line production layout. 

aTOVET Perennially an open question for manu- five years. Manufacturing castings is cheaper, Executives who feel that something more 

iouth, facturers, this problem gainsnewimportance _ they find, than purchasing them. than ‘‘corner cutting’... savings on a given 

an ill- during 1931. There is no ‘‘pony” in the back machine or on a given department . . should 


heavy of the book ... profitsawait the right answer. The Success I ngred tent be discussed at their annual meeting, can 
Sa y the Theorists Endless examples mark the trend toward 


victim manufacturing all of a product .. . Ford, for 
its in- “When these duy-products are needed.in instance, aims to produce not only the sum 
flour- a sufficiently large quantity, make them.” __ total of parts going into his product, but to 
ins to However, each manufacturer must deter- control the source of raw materials as well. 
ption. mine for himself at what point these opera- Similar efforts have been made in the rub- 
ersion tions become profitable... there’s the rub _ berindustry... . evento the extent of grow- 


luring ing the company’s own rubber trees on 
ancer : “Nene ie ae another continent. 


Keys to Profit 


Not so easily controlled is the price of a 
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n i | ' 4] product composed of purchased parts. Inde- 
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Ay TMM) {0 in competitive pricing. Both factors ®ip,°sluable asdstance from Austin service 
; . . . protection of production costs and inde- your present facilities? While no miracle 


pendence from outside suppliers. ..culminate 
in that by making a larger percentage of 
their products they can make more money. 


makers, they are unusually progressive in 
developing new ideas and pointing the way 
to profitable action. 
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blood from the mouth or other body open- 
ings. 

As for doctors, the educators urge 
them to be alert for early signs of Cancer. 
Prefessor Ewing’s Neoplastic Diseases, 
which codifies all information accepted as 
reliable up to 1928, is the outstanding ref- 
erence book for doctors. 

Then there is Cancer, published this 
month, a tribute to Professor Ewing by his 
eminent fellows in North America and 
Europe. 

Cancer is a supplement to Neoplastic 
Diseases. It contains four sections: Can- 
cer in its General Relations, Cancer Re- 
search, Regional Cancer, Radium and 
Roentgen Ray Therapy of Cancer. 


Contributors to Cancer include: 

In America: William James Mayo, 
Howard Atwood Kelly, John Miller Tur- 
pin Finney, George Washington Crile, Jo- 
seph Colt Bloodgood, Dean DeWitt Lewis, 
Maude Slye, Aldred Scott Warthin, George 
Edward Pfahler, Evarts Ambrose Graham, 
Dallas Burton Phemister. 

In England: William Sampson Handley, 
Walter Sydney Lazarus-Barlow, Sir George 
Lenthal Cheatle, Sir Charles Gordon- 
Watson. 

In France: Claudius Regaud, Gustave 
Roussy, Antoine Lacassagne. 

In Sweden: James Heyman. 

In Italy: Raffaele Bastianelli. 

In Germany: Ferdinand Blumenthal. 
Hermann L. Wintz, Otto Warburg. 

In The Netherlands: H. T. Deelman. 

In Belgium: J. Maisin. 


Cause of Cancer. Sir George Lenthal 


Cheatle (Kings College Hospital, London) 


cA week 
Solid Co orl 
en route to 


A sailing every Wednesday midnight 
from New York for Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Hamburg. Also sailings 
by the luxurious RESOLUTE and 
RELIANCE, and a popular ‘‘Cabin”’ 
service to Ireland, France, Germany 
by the MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS 
and CLEVELAND. 
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says in Cancer: “Turning to this question 
of the genesis of carcinoma [one of the 
several ways Cancer manifests itself] it is 
one in which I have a completely open, 
not to say vacant, mind.” Nor does any 
one else know for certain what causes 
Cancer. 

Almost positively, no germ is blamable. 

There are two schools of thought on 
what may be the cause: 

1) The “localized” school thinks that, 
since Cancer always appears in connec- 
tion with prolonged irritation (bruises, un- 
healed wounds, sores, chemicals, heat, 
burns) it is the irritation which is the im- 
portant cause of the Cancer. The mecha- 
nism is supposed to be this: the irritation 
kills certain body cells; new cells replace 
the dead ones; the irritation kills the new 
ones, and continues to kill succeeding new 
crops; eventually the body becomes vexed, 
as it were, and rushes the production of 
new cells; those hastily created cells grow 
so fast that they get beyond control of 
that mechanism in the body which regu- 
lates growth; and then is the Cancer. 

2) The “generalized constitutional” 
school thinks that the system as a whole 
gets out of kilter over a long period of 
time. It gets so that it cannot manage it- 
self with normal efficiency. Along comes 
an irritation which disables one of its 
parts, say the breast. The body hastily 
drafts its defense forces. Like Falstaff’s 
paltry men, they are unhealthy, poorly 
armed. They scurry to the site of the 
injury, stumble hither and thither, heed- 
less of leadership, out of control—Cancer. 

Supporting Theory No. 2 is the fact 
that the blood and other body fluids of 
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cancerous people is more alkaline than the 
fluids of normal people. 

Cancer in all probability is not heredi- 
tary. But it may be that the predisposition 
to Cancer is hereditary. 

Treatment. _ Until the cause (or 
causes) of Cancer is known there can be no 
specific prevention. But eminent students 
like Professor Ewing already know suf- 
ficient to warn the public against needless 
irritants—tight brassieres, ragged teeth, 
ill-fitting dental work, foods too hot or 
spicy, too much smoking, burns, wounds 
which do not heal. One should not pick 
at warts or moles. A woman should see 
that she is thoroughly repaired after child- 
birth. 

The earlier a cancer is attacked the bet- 
ter the chance for cure. Indeed, cancer 
experts aver they can cure every case of 
cancer which they can reach if they get at 
it in its early stages. Trouble is, most 
cancer victims delay until the disease has 
started to invade their bodies. 

But, because no one knows the cause 
(or causes) of Cancer, no exact method of 
prevention exists. 

No drugs—neither galenicals, minerals, 
chemicals, vitamins nor hormones—pre- 
vent the growth of Cancer. 

Surgery, X-rays, and radium are the 
standbys for treatment and cure. In sur- 
gery, of course, some sound flesh goes with 
the bad. The cancer surgeon can no more 
avoid some waste than the housewife 
when she reams the eyes out of potatoes. 
Another and more serious surgical diffi- 
culty is that microscopic bits of cancerous 
tissue may hide in some unseen pocket. 
Then the Cancer regrows. 


Since William Clark (Philadelphia) 
perfected surgery with the clean-burning 
electric knife and needle, many surgeons 
are now using the electric cautery in pref- 
erence to what Howard Atwood Kelly 
(Johns Hopkins) in Cancer calls “knife 
& fork” surgery. The cautery reaches 
places which the scalpel cannot touch.* 


X-rays and radium are potent weapons 
against the Cancer Ogre. They burn the 
turbulent, riotous cancer cells to death. 
But they may also kill healthy cells. Only 
expert technicians should fight cancer with 
X-rays or radium. (The same warning ap- 
plies of course to the scalpel or cautery 
wielder.t) 

Research. Although the causes and ra- 
tional treatment of Cancer are unde- 
termined, a vast amount of research on the 
subject has piled up. Most of it is recent 
accumulation. First important interna- 
tional conference was held at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y. in 1926. The U. S. has 
nine first-rate research centres, three in 
Manhattan, one each in Boston, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago. The experimental clinic of Drs. 
Coffey & Humber in San Francisco, for 
which Federal backing was sought by 
Hearstpapers and ambitious politicians 


*TIME in its Oct. 17 issue reported that Dr. 
Allen Buckner Kanavel, president of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, said that “The coagula- 
tion caused by the [electro-] cautery is more 
likely to scatter malignant growths than to re- 
tard or destroy them.” Time was misinformed. 
President Kanavel’s opinion is “quite the op- 
posite.” 


+The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science last week gave its annual prize 
to the inventor of a huge new ray tube (see 
Pp. 41). 
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“What this town needs is 


a water 


4 NENTLEMEN,” said Druggist Littlefield, “I am thoroughly 

in agreement with Banker Williamson. We can’t very 
well expect this town to grow and prosper without a regular 
up-to-date water supply system. And I’d like to make a motion 
that we send a letter to The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion to find out just the best way to go about starting a first- 
class water system.” 

The above scene is typical of many which have taken place 
within the past few years. Scores of letters such as the one 
proposed here have been directed to this organization by the 
public-spirited citizens of many towns and villages. And all 
have received helpful information re- 
garding water systems, and methods of 


arousing public action. Association will g 


The Cast Iron a Research 
adly furnish 


supply system”... 


inal cast iron mains are still in service after a century and more. 

The reason for the longer life of cast iron pipe is found in 
the structural character of the metal—nearest to nature of 
any ferrous metal pipe. Cast iron is the one ferrous metal 
for water and gas mains that will not disintegrate from rust. 
This characteristic makes cast iron pipe the most practicable 
for underground mains, for rust will not destroy it. 

Over a period of years, the unequalled durability of cast iron 
pipe makes it by far the most economical. Cast iron pipe need 
be laid only once. Taxpayers pay for it only once. You serve 
your community and your own pocketbook by taking an active 

interest in the kind of pipe being laid or 
to be laid in your community. You can 


identify cast iron pipe by the “Q-check” 


These letters demonstrate the pro- 
gressive attitude of our smaller towns. 
But, more than that, the fact that they 
inquire about cast iron pipe indicates 
a forward-looking spirit and a real con- 
fidence in the future development of the 
town. For engineers rate the useful life 
of cast iron pipe at a minimum of 100 
years. It is the most durable under- 
ground pipe being laid today. In a num- 
ber of cities throughout the country orig- 


information to engineers or 
groups of citizens regarding 
the construction or extension 
of cast iron pipe lines. The 
booklet, “Planning A Water 
Works System,” gives a fund 
of helpful information. Ad- 
dress Thomas F. Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, 
1225S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


case mon] 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown above. 
It is the registered trademark of The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association. 


trade-mark stenciled on every length. 
* * * 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “‘Q-check”’ trace- 
mark is obtainable from the following leading 
pipe founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Irom Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & 
Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIL; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company. 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany. “ynchburg, Va.: National Cast Iron 
Pipe Company. Birmingham, Ala.; United 
States Pipe and Foundry Company. Burling- 
ton, N. J.: Warren Foundry and Pipe Com- 
pany. 11 Broadway, New York. 


CAST IRON PIPE ..... 





CANADIAN 
MANNER 


there is a warmth of 
welcome and gener- 
ous hospitality at 
the Log Chateau, 
Lucerne-in-Quebec, 
where the winter car- 
nival spirit is now 
high. Clear, bright 
days for the winter 
sports and warm, 
cheery evenings for 
relaxationareat their 


best in Lucerne-in- 


Quebec. 


The Log Chateau isa 
club hotel, maintain- 
ed primarily for mem- 


bers of the Seigniory 
Club. 


For reservations 
apply to the Mana- 
ger, Log Chateau, 
Lucerne-in-Quebec, 
Canada. 


TIME. 


| (Time, Feb. 24 et seq.) is regarded by au- 
| thorities as an example of the earnest but 
unfinished independent effort which should 
| be drawn into large, securely financed, 
carefully directed institutions. Professor 
Ewing thinks the U. S. is far from being 
properly mobilized for its cancer war. He 
| wants mightier weapons than any now 
| available—six cancer research institutions 
each endowed with $10,000,000. He would 
have them scattered across the country, 
fortresses whither crusaders might rally, 
whence they might sally. 

Homage Volume. There is a code of 
ethics for a homage volume like Cancer. 
“The dedicatee should be recognized as an 
international leader in his field of re- 
search. He should be an eminent trainer 
of scholars, as well as himself an eminent 
| scholar. . . .”” By emphasizing the teacher 
| a homage book differs from the Nobel 
prize in Medicine, which emphasizes the 
| discoverer of medical fundamentals. Pro- 
fessor Ewing is of course both. 


Not many men have received such for- 
mal homage while they were alive. Among 
the few are: the late William Osler when 
he was teaching at Johns Hopkins; Har- 
vey Cushing, Harvard’s brain surgeon; 
the late Abraham Jacobi of Columbia, 
founder of pediatrics (children’s dis- 
eases); Carl Gustaf A. Forssell, radiolo- 
gist of Sweden; Albert Sigmund Gustav 
Doderline, gynecologist of Germany. And 
now Cancer Man Ewing of Cornell. 

The Man. Professor Ewing was 64 
Christmas Day. He is a tireless worker, 
now more important in medicine, espe- 
cially in the cancer field, than ever before. 
During the years when he was writing 
Neoplastic Diseases, he worked holidays, 
nights and week-ends. And all the time he 
was racked by paroxysms of facial neu- 
ralgia. 

Dr. Frank Earl Adair, editor of. the 
homage-book, describes his master thus: 

“As a man Ewing is simple in habits 
and tastes; sincere; intensely loyal; help- 
ful to colleagues; possessing a subtle 
humor; a lover of competitive sports; tact- 
ful in the handling of men and opposing 
forces; scientifically resourceful and im- 
aginative; optimistic always; idealistic in 
his belief in men; indulgent to a fault; 
having an unusual sense of fairness; scien- 
tifically aggressive and persistent; one who 
welcomes and encourages new avenues of 
approach to problems; a tireless worker; 
a severe but constructive critic; discrimi- 
nating in his estimate of scientific contri- 
butions; a stimulating teacher; a forceful 
lecturer; an indefatigable contributor to 
scientific movements; a scholar; beloved 
by students and colleagues; a physician of 
the highest ideals.” 

Professor Ewing’s tennis approaches 
professional dexterity. At his home at 
West Hampton, L. I., he plays the game 
steadily over the week-ends on his own 
court. Meticulous in attending his classes 





meticulous attendance of his students. 
Only matters of rare importance keep him 
from a lecture. One of those rare matters 
occurred some few years ago. Three fear- 
ful, truant students beheld him at a base- 
ball game between the Pittsburgh (his 
home town) Pirates and the New York 
Giants, waving his hat when Honus Wag- 
ner made a homerun. 








at Cornell Medical School, he demands | 
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NO JOURNEY’S END LIKE 


BAHAMAS 


Travellers who have tried all the roads 


on land and sea find no journey’s end 
like Nassau, Bahamas. 

It is called “The Isle of June.” For here 
there are twelve months in the year and 
all are June. Sea winds, balmy and 
sweet-smelling, sweep across the coral- 
tinted beaches where swimmers frolic, 
where golfers, fishermen, tennis players, 
boaters, discover new zest in their 
favored sports. 

Come to Nassau, Bahamas! But sixty 
hours from New York and only fifteen 
from Miami and two hours by the great 
Sikorsky Amphibian Plane from Miami. 
For information write to Munson Steam- 
ship Lines, 67 Wall Street, N. Y.; 
Canadian National Steamships, Montreal; 
Pan-American Airways, Inc., or Develop- 
ment Board, Nassau, Bahamas. No 
passports required. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
NASSAU Bahamas 
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DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
| 


In introducing a new Six 
and anew Fight of distinguished beauty, 
Jodge Brothers have held fast to their 
basic principle that the most impor- 
tant thing about a motor ear is that it 
be a good motor car. » In giving the 
new | Jodge Six and Fight greater speed 
and power, Dodge engineers have in- 
sisted upon tactors of excellence which 
would insure that this speed and power 
should be lastingly dependable. » In 


achieving advanced luxury, longer wheel- 


bases and great riding comfort, Dodge 
has insisted that these things must be ac- 
companied by even greater basie strength 
and quality. uw Nuch has been added 
to these cars in beauty, performance 
and overall dimensions. Nothing has 
been subtracted in quality. Yet these 
cars remain at traditional Dodge price- 
levels. » The result is value so apparent 
as to require no strenuous claims nor 
glowing descriptions—value that the pub- 


lie will be quick to call genuinely great. 


Fa \s 
ts Jee 


New Dodge Six $815 to $845, New Dodge Sight $1095 to $1135; Standard Six $735 to $835, Standard Sight $995 to $1095. Prices f. 0. b. factory 
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H.... the warning of ° 


CREAKING CHAIRS 


They are suffering from 
TOO-DRY AIR 


@ To many, a creaking chair is only a 
creaking chair, irritating but nothing 
to get alarmed about. Yet there are 
other signs — gaping cracks in the 
floors and woodwork, spreading joints 
in the doors, zig zag cracks in the 
plaster, dust from the brittle fibres 
of rugs and drapes, drooping plants. 


@ The trouble is, of course, that zero 
degree air, when it is heated, requires 
a tremendous amount of moisture. It 
takes it up from everything with 
which it comes in contact. People 
suffer without realizing the cause. 
The signs you see are warnings. There 
are also symptoms you can feel — 
parched membranes in nose and 
throat, fatigue, headaches, colds, 
chilliness when you should feel warm. 


@ Dry hot air is one of the hazards of 
winter — but it can be avoided. A 
Lewis Air Conditioner makes the air 
within your home clean and humid 
—healthful, comfortable, liveable. 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


Lewis CorPORATION y 
837 2nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Min... 

Please send me your booklet explaining how 
dry air may be corrected. Tell me how the Lewis 
Air Conditioner provides controlled humidity, 
washes the air, and forces circulation. 


SBBWAeeeeeesee ee 
BAABBBBEE EEE 


BSBWAVsBW BeBe eee ue Ee 


(Dealers are Invited to Write) 


January Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the 
| noteworthy.* 

Symphonic: 

Richard Strauss’ Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme by Walter Straram and Orchesire 
des Concerts Straram (Columbia, $6)— 
Deft, charming character-sketches, writ- 
ten by Strauss as incidental music for 
Moliére’s comedy, expertly performed by 
the famed French orchestra annually at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 

Debussy’s La Mer by Piero Coppola 
and Symphony Orchestra (Victor, $5) 
A valuable imported version of the subtly 
wrought sea sketches. 

Sibelius’ Second Symphony by Robert 
Kajanus and Symphony Orchestra (Co- 
lumbia, $7.50)—The great Finn’s music 
is fast receiving the recognition it deserves. 
The present recording, played by Sibelius’ 
friend and compatriot, is said to have been 
instigated, partly financed, by the Finnish 
Government. 

Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in D by Violin- 
ist Mischa Elman and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under John Barbirolli 
(Victor, $10)—Elman’s mellifluous tone 
marks this performance of the Concerto 
originally dedicated to Elman’s teacher, 
the late great Leopold Auer, who rejected 
it because of its technical difficulties. 

Mozart’s German Dances and the Ido- 
meneo Overture by Erich Kleiber and the 
Berlin Philharmonic (Brunswick, 2 rec- 
ords, $1 each)—A neat, facile perform- 
ance by the conductor recently found 
worthy of a re-engagement with Manhat- 
tan’s Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Piano: 

Debussy’s Minstrels and Wind in the 
Plain by Ignace Jan Paderewski (Victor, 
$1.50)—No Paderewski record needs rec- 
ommendation this season. 

Songs & Ballads: 

Barynja, Auf dem Flusse Kasanka, 
Reigenlied, Kocakenlied, Korsaken Wie- 
genlied and Herr Cewahre by the Don 
Cossacks under Serge Jaroff (Columbia, 
2 records, $1.25 each)—The highly- 
charged Cossacks display the vocal tricks 
(strumming, humming, whistling) which 
have made them the season’s sensation. 
The recording is imperfect. 

Three Little Words and I Miss a Little 
Miss (Victor)—Frank Crumit, with a 
smooth orchestral accompaniment worthy 
of him. 

You're Driving Me Crazy and He’s My 
Secret Passion (Columbia)—Lee Morse 
projects an appeal which would do Helen 
Morgan proud. 

Dance Records: 

Baby’s Birthday Party and Wedding of 
the Birds (O-Keh)—Piano and xylophone 
make the New York Syncopaters’ version 
of these tunes the best of many. 

You're Driving Me Crazy and Thinking 
of You, Dear (Victor)—Rudy Vallée 
makes his first good record in many 4 
moon. 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which 
include several records. Where the price is not 
| given, it is 75¢, standard price for popular 10- 





inch records. 
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Crying Myself to Sleep! and And Then 
Your Lips Met Mine (Columbia)—Tak- 
ing tunes played in the orthodox way by 
the Knickerbockers and the Radiolites. 

Overnight and I Love Love (Bruns- 
wick)—Overnight has modulations well 
off the beaten track. Emil Coleman plays 
both smartly. 


Comic Relief 


Antics too trite to be really funny 
seemed funny last week at Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Opera House. A_ beggar 
walked on stage leading a dog with a 
BLIND sign around its neck and the audi- 
ence guffawed when it was told that the 
dog was blind, not the master. Little 
George Meader caused a big laugh when 
he appeared made up as the Mad Hatter, 
tripped over a carpet bag, played a 
serenade on a red silk umbrella. Tenor 
Walther Kirchhoff was no funnier than 
usual but the audience snickered when he 











Maria JERITZA 
Even the dowagers stayed. 


came out carrying a sun flower. Oc- 
casional exclamations escaped in English: 
“Sure!”, “Sonny Boy!”, “Whoopee!” 

The tunes which accompanied these 
goings-on were pleasant but not partic- 
ularly distinguished. Composer Franz 
von Suppé (Poet and Peasant Overture) 
wrote them for Boccaccio, a cluttered 
comic piece based on the Italian story- 
teller’s love for Fiammetta, bastard 
daughter of the Duke of Tuscany. But 
the Metropolitan audience was unusually 
enthusiastic, broke its rule, stayed almost 
to a dowager until the final curtain. 
Soprano Maria Jeritza (Boccaccio) was 
the magnet for most. She was radiantly 
fair, displayed calves beyond the dreams 
of most opera singers. One waltz, com- 
piled by Conductor Artur Bodanzky from 
Suppé themes, she sang with such lilt that 
it stopped the show, set many to wishing 
that she would do in the U. S. some of the 
light-opera rédles for which she is famed in 
Vienna, that the Metropolitan would un- 
bend more often. 
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was an introduction to Canada Dry. 

You always met this fine old ginger ale 
in good company. At dinner with friends 
in the historic old Chateau Frontenac, 
you found it bubbling in your glass. At 
the Governor-General’s, it greeted you 
again. It was always at hand during the 
winter sports at Quebec. Throughout the 
whole of Canada, in fact, Canada Dry was 
the accepted ginger ale for smart functions. 

So it was natural, when you returned 
home, to bring back tales of this wonder 
ful beverage. An ever-increasing demand 
for the Champagne of Ginger Ales swiftly 
grew. And finally, in 1922, Canada Dry 
was introduced into the United States, 


A Romantic Story 


The story of the success of Canada Dry 
since its introduction is one of the most 
inspiring romances of modern business. 
Famous clubs, noted hotels, and society 
caterers all featured it. It was enthusias- 
tically welcomed into the home. In the 


to usurpits place in the esteem of the people. 
Ginger from Jamaica 
Canada Dry is made of the finest ginger in 
all the world—selected roots from the 
sunny fields of Jamaica. The full flavor 
and aroma are retained by a special process 
exclusive with Canada Dry. A secret 
method of carbonation gives a gay sparkle 
that lasts long after the bottle is opened. 
For years, too, Canada Dry have used 
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flavor, aroma and purity. 
When buying Canada Dry, ask for the 
Hostess Package containing twelve bottles. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING Lime GotpEen GINGER ALzE 


SPARKLING ORANGE 
These three delicious beverages are also made 
under the Canada Dry seal. Try them soon. 
They are all delightful. 


CANADA DRY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


Bring SPRING 


into your home 


NOW 


with moist air 


{HUMIDITY} 


In period wood cabinet, as shown, $245 to $340; regu- 
larly supplied in metal cabinet, $150 to $225; f. 0. b. 
factory, installation extra. Also recessed in wall. 


S uccessful automatic 
humidifier as low as 


Installation 
Extra 


F. O. B. 
FACTORY 


150 


Spring outside is months away, but you 
can have its health and comfort in your 
home now, instead of the dry, parching 
air brought by winter and radiator heat. 
You can have moist springtime air quickly 


and with almost no fuss or bother. The 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator 
can be installed in a few minutes and there- 
after requires no thought or care. One 
automatically evaporates the right amount 
of water for an entire home, up to 100 gal- 
lons aday. Fits into any steam, hot water, 
or vapor radiator heating system. 


Buy on CRANE Budget Plan 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radi- 
ator is sold by CRANE through depend- 
able heating and plumbing contractors 
everywhere. Under the Crane Budget Plan 
you pay only 10% down, the rest in small 
monthly payments. Equip your home now. 


DOHERTY-BREHM 


HUMIDIFIER 


SOLD BY 


Mail this coupon for facts 
DOHERTY-BREHM COMPANY, 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your instructive booklet giving full infor- 
mation about humidity and the Doherty-Brehm Humid- 
ifying Radiator. 
rooms in my house. I use steam 


hot water vapor heat. 
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TIME 


Engaged. Errett Lobban Cord, 36, 
president of Auburn Automobile Co. and 
Duesenberg, Inc.; and one Virginia Kirk 
Tharpe; in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Engaged. Pierre Lorillard, Manhattan 
and Tuxedo, N. Y. socialite, son of the late 
Pierre Lorillard who founded P. Lorillard 
Co. (tobacco) and Tuxedo Park; and Mrs. 
Ruth Hill Beard, relict of Anson McCook 
Beard, daughter of the late President 
James Jerome Hill of Great Northern 
Railroad. 

——— + — 

Engaged. A son of “China’s Invisible 
Ruling House,” Mr. T. A. Soong; to the 
younger sister of “China’s Strongest War 
Lord,’ Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang of 
Manchuria. Other Soongs are the widow 
of Sainted Sun Yat-sen, the wife of 
China’s president, the wife of the last 
lineal descendant of Confucius, and Fi- 
nance Minister T. V. Soong, “China’s 
Mellon.” 

secs 

Married. Harriet Johnson (Sylvia 
Field), 29, actress (The Royal Family, 
Queen at Home); and Harold LeRoy Mof- 
fett, 30, actor (Three’s a Crowd); in Man- 
hattan. 


A 


arg ons 


Elected. Elihu Root, elder statesman: 
to be honorary president of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness; 
succeeding the late William Howard Taft, 
who held the post from 1915 until his 
death last March. 

Birthdays. Maj.-General Clarence 
Ransom Edwards, “Daddy of the Yankee 
Division” (71); Author Rudyard Kipling 
(65); Dr. Archibald Romaine Mansfield, 
chaplain of Manhattan’s waterfront Sea- 
mens’ Church Institute (60); ex-Governor 
Alfred Emanuel Smith (57). 

oo 

Died. Lee-Adam Gimbel, 34, Manhat- 
tan stockbroker (Sartorius & Smith), one- 
time member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, onetime vice president and 
director of Gimbel Bros. Inc. (Manhattan 
department store); by falling or jumping 
from a 16th story window of the Yale 
Club; in Manhattan. 

— 

Died. U. S. Representative David 
Joseph O’Connell, 62, of the 9th New York 
Congressional District (1919-21 and since 
1923), author of the bill which sent Gold 
Star Mothers to France, member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, sales 
manager of Funk & Wagnalls Co., onetime 
president of the Booksellers’ League of 
New York; of a heart attack while seated 
in a bootblack chair; in Manhattan. 


—— 


Died. George V’s eldest sister, H. R. 
H. Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, 63, 
Princess Royal, Dowager Duchess of Fife, 
called by Edward VII “Your Royal Shy- 
ness,” 1st member of British Royalty to 
become a cinemaddict. 


° 


Died. Edward Judson Ovington, 66, 
onetime Chicago manager of Ovington 


MILESIONES 
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Bros. (Manhattan gift shop), nature-lover, 
founder of Ovington’s (Lake Crescent, 
Wash., summer resort); in Seattle, Wash. 


a Tan 


Died. William Hoffman Martin, 67, 
grain broker of Chicago and New York, 
father of Managing Editor John S. Martin 
of Time, uncle of the late Briton Hadden 
(co-founder of Time); of pneumonia; in 
Manhattan. 

——_ 


Died. Hugh Campbell Wallace, 67, 
onetime (1919-21) U. S. Ambassador to 
France, U. S. representative in the Su- 
preme Allied Council and Council of Am- 
bassadors at the Versailles Treaty confer- 
ences, friend and unofficial adviser of 
President Wilson; of heart disease; in 
Washington. 

anpwatilaiin 


Died. Dr. Emil Fronz, 70, Viennese ob- 
stetrician who assisted at the birth of 70 
imperial Austrian offspring; in Vienna. 

ree ate 

Died. William James Arkell, 74, one- 
time owner of Judge and Leslie’s Weekly, 
which he sold in 1905, founder of George 
Washington Coffee Co., turf man, 
brother of President Bartlett Arkell of 
Beech-Nut Packing Co.; in Los Angeles. 
Legend is that he once staked Leslie’s 
Weekly against $150,000 on one of his 
horses, won his bet. 

—— 

Died. Edson L. Pease, 74, vice presi- 
dent and director of- the Royal Bank of 
Canada, onetime president of the Canadian 
Bankers Association; of apoplexy; in Nice, 
France. 

meet Sone 

Died. James Isaac Buchanan, 77, 
president of Pittsburgh Terminal Ware- 
house & Transfer Co. and River & R. R. 
Terminal Co., director of many a utility 
concern, onetime Sovereign Grand Inspec- 
tor General of the Scottish Rite, longtime 
member of the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite, holder of other Masonic 
offices; from a fall on an icy pavement; in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a 

Died. Joseph Jacques Césaire (be- 
loved “Papa’”) Joffre, 78, Marshal of 
France, “Victor of the Marne,” at Paris; 
of arteritis (Tre, Jan. 5). At the su- 
preme moment on the Marne, Sept. 6, 
1914, he issued his immortal command: 

“Soldiers! 

“At this moment, when a battle is about 
to begin upon the result of which the sal- 
vation of our country depends, no one 
must look behind. All must unite to at- 
tack and repel the enemy. Any troops 
finding themselves unable to advance 
further must hold their ground at all costs 
and must fight until death. No retreat!” 

Over Joffre’s body last week four gen- 
erals mounted guard, but his simple grave 
was dug in his own garden, by his gardner. 


Died. Unalaska, 5, lead husky in one of 
the dog teams of the Byrd Antarctic ex- 
pedition; killed by a hit-&-run driver while 
being exercised during a tour with other 
Byrd exhibits; in Monroe, La. 
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THE CURRENT WHICH DID NOT FAIL BYRD 


IN LITTLE AMERICA WILL BE EQUALLY FAITHFUL TO YOU 
eno aan 


R-r-r-r! The roar of an airplane engine, 

the cheer of a fur-clad ground crew, and 

Byrd ts off for the polel As he wings his 

way across the frozen stillness, a message 

is Mashed across 12,000 miles of space... 
a sixteenth of a second does it. 


Hours before the intrepid adventurer 
again lands at his base, an anxious world 
ts reading, hearing and talking about his 
latest epic of the air. 

Kohler Plants furnished the current 
with which to broadcast those radio 
messages to the outside world. In addi- 
tion they provided light for the men’s 
quarters during the ae dark period; 
illuminated the beacon light which 
guided scouts on the hazardous job of examining 
the ice pack; provided current for carbon-arc 
lamps used to give the men artificial sunlight 
treatments, Whatever job required electricity was 
done promptly and thoroughly, thanks to the 
faithful service of Kohler Plants. 

Byrd chose Kohler Plants because they had 


prov ved reliability under accurate tests. In prac- 
tice he found them m all he had hoped for—rugged, 
sturdy units which did not falter. 


Kohler Plants generate electric current at 110 
volts or 220 volts, A.C. or D.C. Capacities range 
from 800 wafts to 5 K.W. Wherever pub lic 
electricity is not available, wherever an auxiliary 
or emergency service is essential—in hospitals, on 
S adoetien in factories, at airports—wherever sure 
light may mean a life or just ordinary comfort 
and convenience—Kohler Plants are the answer. 


Clip and mail coupon for information about 
Kohler Plants as specialized to your own needs. 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Ship- 
ping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in prin- 


cipal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


Two Model K, 2000- 
Watt, 110-Volt D.C. 
KohlerElectric Plants 
were the source of 
electric light and 
power at Byrd's base, 
Little America. 


a 
Ca rl 0. Peterson » 
Byrd's radio opera- 
tor, athis instruments 


powered with Kohler 
Electricity. 


KOHLER yi 
KOHLER & 


BaLECTRIGC 


PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin. Free of all cost or obligation, please send me full informa- 


tion about Kohler Electric Plants and their advantages for the uses marked X below: 


PRIVATE [ Building Contractors RAILROAD 


Construc tion 


(1) Country Homes 
C) Camps 
OO Yachts 
() Farms 
J Motor-boats 
BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
(1 Lumber Camps 
. Mines 

Banks 
a Garages 


Name 
City. 


Engineers 


] Motor-busses 


Battery Charging 
Saw Mills 
Oil Wells 


] Theaters 


Excavators 


[) Office Buildings 
)} Refrigeration 


O 


Ice Cream Trucks 
Stores 


] Wrecking and Work 

Trains 

0 Signal Systems 

() Private Cars 

C) Station Lights 

O) Tunnel Lights 

(J Coal and Water 
Stations 


MARINE 
0 Tugs 


Street or R.F.D. Address 


State 





[) Freighters 
() Passenger Ships 
-} Radio Emergency 


MUNICIPAL 


] Hospitals 
] Schools 
Churc hes 
Street Lighting 
Fire Departments 
] Fire Boats 


Airports 


[] Aviation Beacons 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Cook 


In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Isaac J. Smith 
divorced his wife, soon after hired her as 
cook & housekeeper. 


© 


Snowballs 


In Hartford, Conn., John Halotek, 17, 
and Joseph Fedzyna, 17, committed some 
50 petty pilferies. Dogged by police, they 
stuffed several hundred dollars worth of 
jewels in two snowballs, tossed them in 
the icy Park River. 


iceica: 
Bird 

In Lancaster, Pa., Mrs. Aline Hall, 22 
wanted her husband to give her a fur 
coat. Her mother-in-law wanted a canary. 
The mother-in-law got a fur coat; Mrs. 


Aline Hall got the bird. Mrs. Aline Hall 
took poison, was dangerously ill. 
—— Qe 


Double Duce 


Mussolini of Manhattan is Frank Valen- 
tino, a gentle, industrious barber dis- 
covered last fortnight in an Amsterdam 
Avenue barber-shop by Louis Sherwin of 
the New York evening Post. So strongly 
does Barber Valentino feel about his re- 
semblance to J] Duce that, should the 
occasion arise, he would become the Duce 
of barbery, form a new party (the White 
Shirt Barbers of America), transform the 
United States into the Great White Em- 
pire. Officers he would name are: Presi- 


lin would be named princes. 


TIME 


dent, Herbert Hoover (‘‘on condition that 
he would always agree with me”); Mayor 
James John Walker, General Secretary of 
the White Army; Will Rogers, Master of 
Ceremonies in the Imperial White Palace. 


Barbers would become dukes of the realm. 
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BARBER VALENTINO 


In his Great White Empire: Hoover, 
Lindbergh, Tunney, Ford. 


Babe Ruth, James Joseph Tunney, Henry 
Ford, Thomas Alva Edison, Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh, Charles Spencer Chap- 








If you enjoy ginger ale, you will be pleased with White Rock Ginger Ale— 


the only ginger ale made with this leading mineral water. 
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SPORT 


Tournament of Roses 


A thin rain hung its veils over 70,000 
people assembled in the Rose Bow! at 
Pasadena on New Year’s Day for the 
supreme intersectional football game of 
the season—the ‘Tournament of Roses.” 
Washington State, Pacific Coast cham- 
pions, had on new red silk jerseys, red 
pants, red shoes, red helmets. Less 
flashily arrayed but more dangerously 
colored by its reputation as the greatest 
team that ever came from the South, Ala- 
bama’s Crimson Tide was playing for the 
last time under supervision of Coach 
Wallace Wade.* Betters were favoring 
Alabama principally because the climate 
of Pasadena is more like that of Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. than the cold, dry mountain 
airs of Pullman, Wash. 

With Rocknesque strategy, Coach Wade 
sent out his second team to start with. 
Washington State, unable to gain, was 
cautious. Both sides kicked, watched for 
breaks, Suddenly Alabama’s huge All- 
American tackle, Fred Sington, tore off 
his sweater, rushed onto the field: with 
him came Backfielders Cain, Suther, 
Campbell. In a few minutes Jimmy 
Moore slid in from the end as though in 
a reverse, took the ball from Campbell, 
tossed it far down the field to Flash 
Suther, who had no one to stop him. 
Eberdt intercepted a Washington State 
pass and in two plays the Tide had an- 
other score. Then Campbell broke 
through right tackle and got away. The 
second period was net over yet but the 
game was won. Essentially a defensive 
team, the ponderous Statesmen were de- 
moralized. In the third period Guard 
Whitworth left his place in the line, 
booted a 30-yard field-goal for the Tide. 
Alabama 24, Washington State o. 


>— 
Tilden Too 


Like Golfer Robert Tyre Jones Jr., last 
week tennis’s William Tatem Tilden II 
formally announced his retirement from 
amateurity. Also like Golfer Jones, he 
has signed a film contract (with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). In his open letter to 
the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association, said 
he: “I shall never coach professionally, 
but I will always be glad to help any per- 
son in the tennis ranks whom I care to. 
... The future Davis Cup Team... 
should be built around [George] Lott.” 


—6——— 
Who Won 


@ The Dartmouth winter sports team: 
the President Harding Trophy for college 
sports week at Lake Placid, beating New 
Hampshire by 17 points. 

@ Mark Hecht of Brooklyn, last year’s 
national boy indoor tennis champion: the 
national junior indoor title from Bernard 
Friedman of Philadelphia, 6—-o, 6-2, 6-3; 
in Manhattan. 

@ Katherine Winthrop of Boston and 
Foxcroft School: the girls’ national indoor 
tennis tournament in Brookline, Mass., 
beating Hilda Boehm, top-seeded star, 
6-3, 6-3 in the finals. 


*He has contracted for next season with rich, 
ambitious Duke University. 
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A GOOD LOCATION 
WILE INCREASE PROFITS 


HEN considering the 
establishmentof aplant 
remember that millions 
have been wasted in choos- 
ing the wrong location. 


Therefore consider —Phila- 
delphia. Business and indus- 
try sometimes let a poor 
location of plant, branches 
or warehouses swallow up 
income year after year that 
should be swelling profits. 


“be effected by using 


Philadelphia as a new or 
additional base. 


General reports on *‘Labor,”’ 
‘*Power,’’ ‘* Transporta- 
tion,”’ *“‘Distribution and 
Production”’ and ‘‘The Real 
Philadelphia” as illustrated 
here may be had at once. 


Specific data applying to 
your individual problem will 
be prepared promptly. There 


The technical staff of this Association is no charge. Please use your business 
will supply you with comprehensive letterhead when making requests, ad- 
data on large scale economies that may dressing Department N. 
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WHEN 


Wuat a pleasure it is to shop where 
friendly faces greet you, and where 
your individual likes and dislikes 
determine without delay the con- 
tents of the market basket. They 
are good merchants, these chain 
store men. Almost before you real- 
ize it, just the foods your family 
prefers, your favorite brand of cof- 
fee, and the freshest vegetables are 
in packages before you—and you 
are on your way again. The chains, 
5 and 10 cent stores, drug, clothing, 
shoe and other chain stores, have 
made shopping quicker and pleas- 
anter, as well as more economical, 
than it used to be! 

Remember that almost every 
great chain store system in the coun- 
try started as a single store, whose 
owner, in giving superlative service 
to his customers, became an integral 
part of his community. This store 


a success, he trained a manager in 


You 


YOU WANT 


WANT IT 


his own far-sighted methods and 
opened another store with the earn- 
ings of the first. The locations se- 
lected were convenient. Each new 
store was arranged efficiently. And 
so the chain grew—buying in enor- 
mous quantities—content with a 
small profit per sale—because the 
volume of business was huge. Built 
on the solid foundation of better 
storekeeping, it won patronage in 
Through 


pleasing the shoppers of America, 


each new community. 
the chain store business has trebled 
in the last ten years. Conservative 
students of economics believe it will 
double in the next ten. A greater 
percentage of net earnings has been 
reinvested in the chain store busi- 
ness than in any other. Financially, 
the future of the chain stores is ex- 
tremely bright. 

Why not invest your money prof- 
itably in the chain stores, where 
you prefer to do so much of your 
purchasing? 

Chain Store Shareowners, Inc., 
has been organized to give the in- 
vestor of $20 or $20,000 a chance to 
share with maximum security in the 
profits and growth of this basic in- 
dustry. Circulars will be sent you 


on request. 
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CHAIN STORE SHAREOWNERS, INC., is a 
convenient form of investment in the common 
stocks of 35 leading chain store companies listed 
below. Every 100 shares represents the owner- 


ship of one full share of each of these stocks. 


Apparel Chains 


W. T. Grant Company 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 
Lerner Stores 
Corporation 
Oppenheim, Collins 
& Co., Ine. 
J. C. Penney Company 


Drug Chains 


Drug Incorporated 
(Liggett, Rexall, 
Owl, Boots) 

Peopies Drug Stores, 
Incorporated 

Walgreen Co. 


5 and 10c Chains 
F. & W. Grand-Silver 


Stores Ine. 
S. S. Kresge Company 
S. H. Kress and Company 
McCrory Stores 
Corporation 
J. 5. Newberry Co. 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Grocery Chains 


American Stores Company 
Dominion Stores Limited 
First National Stores Inc. 
The Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company 


The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company 
of America 

Loblaw Groceterias Co., 
Limited 

MacMarr Stores, Inc. 

National Tea Co. 

Daniel Reeves, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated 


Mail Order Chains 


Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Incorporated 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Restaurant Chains 

Childs Company 

Frank G. Shattuck 
Company 
(Schrafft’s) 

Jehn R. Thompson Co. 

Waldorf System 
Incorporated 


Shoe Chains 

Diamond Shoe 
Corporation 

Melville Shoe 
Corporation 


Sporting Goods and 
Auto Supply Chains 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Western Auto Supply 
Company 


CHAIN STORE SHAREOWNERS, INC. 


MERRILL, LYNCH & CO., DISTRIBUTORS, 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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TIME 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Partners & Personnel 

The exterior of the solid grey institution 
at No. 23 Wall St. bears no name, but 
every visitor to Wall Street recognizes it 
as J. P. Morgan & Co. And all Wall Street 
if not all the world recognizes election to 
partnership in that institution as the high- 
est honor in U. S. private finance. Last 
week the rare honor was again bestowed. 
The recipient, known long in advance, was 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, 38, onetime 
(1924-30) Agent General for German 
Reparations payments, a lawyer by pro- 
fession. Ever since he worked with Banker 
Morgan and Morgan-Partner Thomas 
William Lamont at the Paris Conference 
of 1929 which drew up the (Owen D.) 
Young Plan, a Morgan-partnership for 
Lawyer Gilbert has been rumored. It 
comes as capstone to an already brilliant 
career. 

In 1918, at the age of 27, Seymour 
Parker Gilbert was made Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under William Gibbs 
McAdoo. Later he served under Carter 
Glass, then under David Franklin Hous- 
ton. When Secretary Mellon was ap- 
pointed he promoted Mr. Gilbert, for skill 
and industry, from a $5,000-a-year Assist- 
ant Secretaryship to the $10,000-a-year 
Under Secretaryship. In 1923 Mr. Gilbert 
resigned to re-enter law, but a few months 
later was called upon to succeed Owen D. 
Young as Reparations Agent General. He 
is shy, no socialite. In 1924 he was mar- 
ried. He likes to say he has as yet not had 
time for a honeymoon. Last week he an- 
nounced he will “attend to the honey- 
moon presently.” 

When the son of an alumnus-member 
enters college, fraternitymen call him a 
“legacy,” watch him well, knowing that 
he will expect election. A triple “legacy” 
election of last week took place in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. where three sons of partners 
became partners. Eldest of the three is 
Frederick M. Warburg, 33, son of large- 
mustachioed Felix Moritz Warburg. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 19109, 
worked for American International Corp., 
Kuhn, Loeb, M. M. Warburg & Co. of 
Hamburg, and Lehman Brothers. At the 
time of his election, he was again working 
for Lehman Brothers. He likes riding, 
snow-sports. 

Next in age is Gilbert Wolf Kahn, 27, 
son of Otto Herman Kahn. A quiet, unob- 
trusive, solid young man, he exhibits none 
of the grand manner of his father, has no 
publicized talents like his young brother, 
Roger Wolff Kahn, who leads orchestras, 
composes songs, flies airplaives, writes a 
newspaper colyum. At Princeton, Gilbert 
was business editor of the Daily Prince- 
tonian. He has worked for Equitable Trust 
Co. and in various foreign banks. 

Youngest of the three is John M. Schiff, 
26, tall grandson of Jacob Henry Schiff, 
who is credited with much of Kuhn, 
Loeb’s rise to its present high position in 
international banking. Son Schiff received 
a diploma at Yale in 1925, went to Oxford. 
Later he worked for Bankers Trust Co., 
then for Missouri Pacific Railroad. He 
likes horses, entertains quietly on the big 
Schiff estate at Oyster Bay. 


Important changes in brokerage firms: 


@ New partners in Jackson Brothers, 
Boesel & Co. include William Fletcher 
Farrell, husky son of John Fletcher Far- 
rell, vice president and treasurer of Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corp., and William H. 
Fleischmann, son of Vice President Paul 
W. Fleischmann of Standard Brands, Inc. 
@ De Saint Phalle & Co. was dissolved, 
re-organized, with four partners instead of 
twelve. Still with the firm is Francois de 
Saint Phalle. Not with it are Fal de Saint 


Phalle, Alexandre de Saint Phalle, André 
de Saint Phalle, Pierre de Saint Phalle, 
Edward J. Lobkowicz. 

@ Recently there were rumors that Clar- 
ence Dillon would retire from Dillon, Read 
& Co., on Jan. 1. The garbled nature of 
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. will now honeymoon. 


these rumors (denied at the time) was 
revealed with the announcement that Dun- 
can H. Read, son of the late William Au- 
gustus Read, has resigned. A year ago 
William Augustus Read Jr. retired. Now 
Dillon, Read & Co. is Readless. 

Other changes of the week were: 


C. Howard Marfield, vice president of 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, was 
made president of Straus National Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York. He suc- 
ceeds the late Simon William Straus 
(Time, Sept. 15). 

Bernard C. Cobb, chairman of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., was elected 
a director of Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. Both are identified with the Morgan 
utility group, serve adjacent territory. 

John Teele Pratt, son of Congress- 
woman Ruth Sears Baker Pratt, was made 
a partner of Post & Flagg. 

Alexander Biddle of Philadelphia retired 
from Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


Mrs. Clara Prince, widow of the late 
Julius Prince and sister-in-law of Broker 
Theodore Prince, was made a special part- 
ner of Theodore Prince & Co. 

George C. Riley, formerly of George C. 
Riley & Co., Cincinnati, was made a part- 
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ner of W. E. Hutton & Co. who absorbed 
his firm. 

Charles Clifford Bellows, manager of the 
brokerage and trading departments of 
Brown Bros. & Co. since 1925, was made 
a partner of S. R. Livingstone & Co. 

Harold G. Hathaway, son of Electrical 
Engineer Edwin C. Hathaway, was made a 
partner of Edward B. Smith & Co. He 
once practiced law with David, Polk, 
Wardell, Gardner & Reed. 

Robert Winthrop, grandson of the 
founder of Robert Winthrop & Co., was 
made a partner. 

a enen 


Deals & Developments 

Corn Sugar Ruling. Officials of the 
$126,000,000 Corn Products Refining Co. 
were jubilant last week. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Hyde ruled that corn sugar may 
be used in foods without declaring it on 
the label. Corn Products Refining makes 
400,000 lb. of corn sugar per day, now 
plans to double its capacity, build a mil- 
lion-dollar plant. The company’s trade- 
marked products include: Argo starch; 
Mazola oil; Karo syrup; Linit starch; 
Cerelose white sugar; Kremel pudding 
powder. 

Karps’ Carp. One Sol Karp and other 
minority stockholders of Pathé Exchange. 
Inc., last week sought to block Pathé’s 
merger with Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
(Trm_, Dec. 15), charging insufficient con- 
sideration from R-K-O. 

U. S. Electric to Founders. One of 
the many groups participating in the for- 
mation of United States Electric Power 
Corp. in 1929 was United Founders. Last 
week Founders announced that it has se- 
cured voting control of U. S. Electric, 
whose consolidated balance sheet shows 
more than $1,000,000,000 in assets. 


a 
ree 


Asphalt Test 

Practically all industries have some 
trade association. Famed are such potent 
and august bodies as the Copper Institute, 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. Less 
famed are the Better Bedding Alliance of 
America, the Corset & Brassiere Associa- 
tion of America, the Hickory Handle As- 
sociation. The aim of each is to promote 
the interests of its members: soapmen 
know that the Cleanliness Institute is a 
booster for more washing. But sometimes 
this mutual help goes further than adver- 
tising. And for this reason last week 
many an institute fearfully watched the 
affairs of the Asphalt Shingle & Roofing 
Institute which had drawn upon its own 
roof, which shelters 41 members, the fire 
of Federal prosecution. 

In the Asphalt Shingle & Roofing Insti- 
tute’s affairs the Government claimed to 
see much that violated anti-trust laws. It 
objected to the way in which the Institute, 
whose members dominate the field, re- 
ported prices, equalized freight, fixed uni- 
form maximum discounts to customers 
classified by volume or function. The 
Government objected, too, to the Insti- 
tute’s arbitration system and method of 
bonding each member ($25,000 to $ro0.- 
ooo) to insure payment of penalties. 

Knowing last year that the suit was 
pending, the Institute has revamped its 
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methods, hoped it would be pardoned. 
It now claims the practices were resorted 
to merely to save the industry in 1929. 
It says: “The decision in this case should 
be of unusual importance . .. in deter- 
mining whether these laws are a barrier to 
proper and necessary co-operation among 
businessmen in enforcing ethical business 
practices and in fostering conditions of 
reasonable business stability.” 


Beeler aaa 


Manufacturers Trust 


Biggest of the three banks which once 
planned to merge with Bank of United 
States was Manufacturers Trust Co. 
(True, Nov. 10). Last week, Manufactur- 
ers reported on its condition as of Jan. 2, 
revealing the psychological effect which 
the Bank of United States failure had 
upon Manufacturers’ depositors. Between 
Sept. 24 and Jan. 2, Manufacturers’ total 
deposits fell $109,000,000 (to $219,000,- 
000) while its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits dropped $35,500,000. 

Coinciding with this report, however, 
came an announcement showing that a 
potent Manhattan banker and his friends 
still have faith in Manufacturers, have 
backed up their faith with cash. Harvey 
Dow Gibson, chairman of New York 
Trust Co.’s executive committee, revealed 
that he & associates have bought a large 
block of stock in Manufacturers, that he 
will become president, that some of his 
associates may later take places on the di- 
rectorate. The stock was bought from 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corp. which pre- 
viously held a 32% interest in Manufac- 
turers. How much was bought and at 


TIME 


what figure remained undisclosed. A cur- 
rent estimate was that Banker Gibson & 
Group hold 30% which, at last week’s 
prices, is worth over $11,000,000. 

Banker Gibson is 49, entered the bank- 
ing profession 18 years ago when he be- 
came assistant to the president of Liberty 








International 
Harvey Dow GrIBson 
Instead of merger, came he. 


National Bank. From 1917-21 he was 
Liberty’s president, and when it merged 
with New York Trust assumed the same 
position in the latter bank. In 1929 he 
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resigned as president, was made chairman 
of the executive committee. Other of 
Banker Gibson’s experiences include work- 
ing for American Express Co. after he 
graduated from Bowdoin and, after that, 
a vice-presidency of Raymond & Whit- 
comb, travel agents, which he & friends 
controlled. During 1919 he was U. S. Red 
Cross commissioner for all Europe. He 
lives in Locust Valley, L. I., plays tennis, 
rides with the Meadowbrook. 

Although New York Trust is identified 
with J. P. Morgan & Co., and although 
Ivy Lee, famed publicist for the Rocke- 
fellers, was present when Mr. Gibson’s 
announcement was made, Mr. Gibson de- 
nied his associates are either the Morgan 
or Rockefeller interests, said perhaps 
eventually he will reveal some of them. 
The reasons he gave for the deal were: 
“It is because my associates and I believe 
so firmly in the opportunities for the en- 
largement and expansion of the services 
of an institution of this kind that we have 
invested our money... and except to 
take an active interest in its develop- 
ment.” 

—— + 


American Tragedies 


Gary, Ind., is essentially a steel city, 
its murky horizon is sliced jagged by tow- 
ering smokestacks. An efficient Chamber 
of Commerce boasts to visitors that Gary 
has 515 acres of golf links, parks and 
playgrounds, a $1,000,000 community 
Church, a model public school plan. The 
visitor will listen politely. But he will al- 
ways remember Gary as a grey city of 
steel and flame and smoke. At No. 1112 
Broadway, Gary, a few blocks from the 
business district, is Central Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. Its location is in that part of 
Gary known as “across the tracks,” the 
great flat area where thousands of steel- 
workers dwell. The bank was established 
21 years ago, and there are only two 
larger ones in the city. Several years ago 
it was rebuilt, given a black marble front, 
four marble pillars two and a half stories 
high. Its interior was redecorated. The 
steelworkers’ accounts seemed safe in the 
hands of President C. Oliver Hoimes, in 
his 50’s, member of many clubs and so- 
cieties, a State Senator, an aggressive re- 
former of banking laws. And one of its 
directors is Dr. William Feder, a pioneer 
citizen respected by all Indiana Jews. 

Yet last week Central Trust & Savings 
Bank suspended. Deposits of $900,000 
were tied up. Industrial Gary did not stop. 
Steelworkers took their places as usual in 
the morning, came home weary at night. 
But a major tragedy had occurred “across 
the tracks.” 























In- Colorado, Brighton is a neat little 


town with 2,715 population. Its air is crisp 
and cool, a lot of motors are seen on its 
streets. One of its busiest corners is at 
Main & Strong Streets. There in a two- 
story brick building is Farmers State 
Bank. In the back of the same building 
the Adams County Republican is pub- 
lished weekly. President of the bank is 
Herman Schloo, onetime cattle trader. 
L. D. Kranbeck, the butcher, and W. W. 
Gaunt, the lawyer, are directors. So is 
Elmer Jennerich who clerks in the hard- 
ware store. 

Last week Brighton was shocked when 
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If you prefer Noise 


with your work 


why not have it Musical 7 


It is said that the stars of Movie- 
land do their best work when 
inspired by the strains of appro- 
priate music. But who ever heard 
of a sale closed to music? Or a 
conference conducted to the strains 
of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song? 

All noise is disturbing in business. 
And of all distracting office noises, 
the commonest and costliest is type- 
writer din... that incessant clatter 
that drowns out the telephone caller 
... plagues the thinker... disturbs 
discussion ... slows up the typist, 
and raises the whole pitch of the 
office to a thought-destroying hub- 


bub. 


There are two types of men who 


Remington 


tolerate typewriter din. The man 
who, for some strange reason, en- 
dures it; and the man who has not 
yet had the fortune to know the 
REMINGTON NOISELESS type- 
writer. To the latter this advertise- 
ment is addressed. 


We want him to know that besides 
doing its job with utter noiselessness, 
the REMINGTON NOISELESS is 
a better typewriter. That the very 


precision of design that makes it 
noiseless... also makes it a finer 
writing machine. Producing cleaner- 
cut, more exactly aligned letters. 
Sharper, more legible carbons. 
Clearer, die-cut stencils. That its 
new principle of design, substituting 
a pressure-stroke in place of a 
hammer-blow, not only makes it 
faster, but easier on the operator. 


A telephone call will bring a 
REMINGTON NOISELESS to his 
office for a demonstration... one 
of the most profitable half hours he 
has ever invested. Remington Rand 
Business Service, Inc., Typewriter 
Division, Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices 
in all leading cities. 





NX oiseless 


IT TAKES THE Bedlam out OF BUSINESS 





A DIVISION OF REPUBLIC 





TIME. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


CONTROLLED QUALITY 


Wirn the question of value 
uppermost in the buyer mind 
today, BERLOY products meet 
the challenge by offering an ex- 
clusive and significant feature ... 


controlled duality. 


FROM ore to finished product this 
control extends. The steel comes 
from one source only ...a division 
of our own parent Republic Steel 
organization ... famed for its 
standard and special steels, its 


alloy, carbon and stainless steels. 


The uniformity in thickness of 


sheets, in physical and chemical 
qualities, results in uniformity and 


perfection of fabrication. 


THUS does the name BERLOY 


on cabinet, shelving, locker or 





other units take on even greater 
Thus is the crafts- 
manship of 44 years strengthened. 
Thus does the spirit of building a 


better product, which has always 


significance. 


permeated the Berger organization, 
express itself in higher quality 


than ever before. 


SEE the BERLOY units at your 
dealer. Note their modern appear- 
ance, reflecting expert design, their 
construction, revealing sound engi- 
neering and skillful workmanship. 
Judge for yourself how expertly 
beauty is combined with utility. 


Sense their greater values in keep- 


ing with the demands of today 


and tomorrow. 


The BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities. 


The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Please send me literature on items checked. 


Address __ wane nnn oo none ee nnnnn---=------- 


BINS - SHELVING - LOCKERS - STORAGE CABINETS - DESKS - FILES - BUILDING PRODUCTS 


T.-1-12-31 
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the bank failed to open. Its deposits came 
to $429,000. 


If you lived in Wheaton, Kan., you 
would be well aware of the Depression. 
For two years the crops have been fail- 
ures. The farmers have no buying power. 
Things have been slow in the business dis- 
trict. Even the biggest businessman in 
town, H. S. Kusahl, has felt the Depres- 
sion. His hardware, furniture and under- 
taking establishments have not done well. 
And neither has Farmers’ State Bank of 
which he is president. 

Last week the bark, located in an $1.800 
building on Front Street between Center 


| and Railroad Streets, closed. In the bank 


was $123,225 of Wheaton money. Frozen 
loans caused the trouble. It was not that 
the bank had not been shrewd. Two of the 
directors, John Moran and Henry Keating, 
were good farmers and judges of value. 
It was just as Mr. Kusahl said: “Our re- 
serve got low and we were unable to col- 
lect loans.” 


About 350 people live in Greensboro, 
Pa., which is 30 miles more or less from 
Waynesburg, seat of Greene County. In 
the heart of Greensboro’s business district, 
where High Street crosses Main, is a one- 
story brick building built by Mrs. Edward 
Kramer. It houses Peoples Bank. S. I. 
Black, a farmer with a good reputation, 
serves as president of the bank, without 
pay. Frank B. Kramer, Mrs. Kramer's 
brother-in-law, is the cashier and generally 
considered active head of the bank. Both 
he and Mr. Black are of Greene County’s 
best old stock. Mr. Black is a Baptist, 
Mr. Kramer a Methodist. Mr. Kramer 
used to be a general merchant. One of the 
directors is B. E. South, retired carpenter. 
Another is C. C. Davis who owns the mo- 
tion picture house. Greensboro is a farm- 
ing community but has been helped by 
coal developments. Last week when the 
bank did not open, Greensboro felt $368, 
000 poorer. 


There has been a lot of trouble in Ar- 
kansas. First there was the collapse of 
the A. B. Banks group of banks (TiME, 
Dec. 1). Last week there was the food 
riot in England, Ark. (see p. 13), and a 
bank failed in Washington, Ark., 150 miles 
away. But there was good news in Clin- 
ton, 90 miles from England. The Van 
Buren County Bank opened after a short 
suspension. Its president and chairman is 
Garner Frazier, 55, an attorney-at-law, a 
native citizen of Clinton, and a leading 
citizen of Van Buren County. He is a 
devoted Methodist and a great civic 
worker. The bank is located in the heart 
of town (Clinton does not need street 
numbers), in a one-story concrete build- 
ing. Brad Frazier, Garner’s brother, is 
cashier. The whole county was glad to 
hear the bank was transacting “business 
as usual.” 


So, in steady sequence, has many a U. S. 
community suffered the pangs of Bank 
Failures, of cash tied up, of prominent citi- 
zens suddenly under suspicion. Fear has 
followed Faith; Tragedy stalked Pros- 
perity. To tell of each failure would be 
impossible. To fail to search beyond the 
weekly figures of failures would be to miss 
the true social significance of the Depres- 
sion. 
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SCIENCE 


A. A.A. S. 


A scientist’s holiday is to come out of 
his classroom or laboratory and discuss 
his specialty before a meeting of his peers. 
Groups of scientists met last week all 
through the land to discuss another year’s 
developments in all manner of sciences 
Astronomers pondered huge things at New 
Haven. Bacteriologists gossiped about 
small things in Cambridge. Geologists 
at Toronto heard greetings from President 
Hoover, himself a charter member of the 
Geological Society of America. Rheolo- 
gists told at Easton, Pa. what news they 
knew of flowing liquids. Psychologists 
chatted in Iowa City of habits, instincts. 
In Manhattan psychiatrists discussed the 
Unconscious, and the unhappy home life 
of humans. 

The most complete, comprehensive sum- 
ming up was accomplished at Cleveland 
where 5,000 members of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence gathered for their 87th annual con- 
vention. Two thousand scientists read 
papers ranging in subject from the size 
& shape of the universe to the sex expres- 
sion of cucumbers. They adopted a reso- 
lution protesting against the bill before 
Congress to prohibit the use of dogs for 
vivisection in the District of Columbia. 
For the first time, a well organized exhibi- 
tion of research projects was included in 
the meeting so that scientists could see 
what they heard. Many were disappointed 
because their retiring president, Dr. Rob- 
ert Andrews Millikan, chairman of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, did not 
bring his friend Herr Doktor Albert Ein- 
stein, now in California, to tell them about 
Relativity. Incoming president for 1930- 
31 is Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan, director 
of biological laboratories at Caltech. 


Some important scientific facts, theories, 
suggestions of 1930: 

Big Ten. Short, diplomatic Dr. Milli- 
kan, 1929-30 president of the Association, 
tocked back and forth on his toes, re- 
asserted his belief that cosmic radiations 
replenish earth’s energy loss, referred to 
his scientific opponent Sir James Hopwood 
Jeans, British astronomer who believes 
the world is dying. “If Sir James Jeans 
prefers to hold one view and I another no 
one can say us nay. The one thing of 
which you may be quite sure is that 
neither of us knows anything about it.” 
Dr. Millikan reviewed 100 years of scien- 
tific thought and labor, named what he 
esteemed as ten most important contribu- 
tions : 

1) Formulation of the principle of con- 
servation of energy—the first law of ther- 
modynamics. 

2) Formulation of the principle of deg- 
radation of energy—second law of ther- 
modynamics. 

3) Discovery of the facts of evolution. 

4) Discovery of radioactive substances 

5) Discovery of the age of the earth, 
sun, stars. 

6) Development of evidence of the in- 
terconvertibility of mass and energy. 

7) Discovery that all elements are built 
up from hydrogen. 

8) Evidence of the annihilation of nega- 





per export carload via the 


Port of Baltimore 


ye that’s what Baltimore offers 
on export freight. A saving of 
60¢ per ton—an average of $18.00 
per carload over shipping routed via 
New York or Boston. 


This is the result of a rail differ- 
ential in Baltimore’s favor of 3¢ 
per hundred on freight for export 
through her port. On import freight 
the saving is even greater—it ranges 
from 3¢ to 8¢ per hundred. 


And this saving is but a twin to 
service. For Baltimecre’s efficient 
network of rail and water terminals 
connects with 300 vessels of 61 dif- 
ferent lines sailing monthly to 126 
leading ports of the globe. Notably 
new are four regular services to 


BALTIMORE 


COMPANY 


BALTIMORE » MARYLAND 


South America. And within a few 
months—a new fast passenger and 
freight service sailing weekly to 
Europe. 

See that this $18.00 saving and 
Baltimore’s efficient service are fig- 
ured into today’s battle for the ex- 
port dollar. 

And somewhere along the line 
the Baltimore Trust Company may 
be able to help. Financing foreign 
shipments and cooperating in the 
expansion of foreign trade are two 
features of our specialized foreign 
service. 

Write for our booklet *‘ 
Baltimore” which describes Baltimore’ s 
shipping and manufacturing facilities. 


TRUST 


MEMBER 


Locate in 


FEDERAL 
RESERVE 
SYSTEM 





Bag a Big Bear 


in 
This Spring 

Leave businesscaresand 

mental depression be- 

hind! Get a good rest— 

enjoy some real sport— 
have atripof a lifetime and returnready forreal 
battle. Shootthat huge Kodiak Brown Bear. Also 
Kenai Moose, White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, 
Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. Get a mixed bag! 
This is Alaska’s foremost organization of 
Guides. Our clientele extends from Main 
Street to Wall Street. Highly responsible. If 
you can’t get away this Spring, plan a FALL 
HUNT. Folder available to Sportsmen—none 
to children. Cable address AGTA. 


Expeditions to the Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Q Sixth Year of Operation 
Box T Anchorage, Alaska 





CURIOUS 
BOOKS 


1. Unusuol Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 
PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 


100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 





Improvement To Your 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send today for free Voice Book telling about amaze 
ing New SILENT Method of Voice Training. -n- 
crease your range, your tone qualities. Banish huski- 
@ mess and hoarseness. Lear. to sing with greater ease. 
Improvement to your satisfaction guaranteed—or 
money back. Write today for free booklet—one of 
the greatest booklets on voice training ever written. 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-01 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Moore's 
Mop; RN 
Mi THODs 


HERE'S a book that will he!p you with 
your record-keeping problems. Contains 
wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, 
completely filled in, illustrating uses. For 
office or factory—business or profession—it 
shows you simplest and most efficient meth- 
ods of accounting now being used by 300,000 
leading firms. Book sent FREE when request- 
ed on business stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6106 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Merely Fill in Cor d 140- 
rey Will be Sent you FRE 


Name 
Business 
City 





| pies now. . 
; when there will be nothing but emptiness 


TIME 


tive & positive electrons in the interior of 
heavy atoms. 

9) Precise measurements on the rela- 
tive masses of atoms, 

10) Discovery of cosmic (‘Millikan’) 
rays. 

Toward Emptiness. Many physicists 
are talking today about an expanding uni- 
verse. The “red shift” observed in star- 
light has been interpreted by some to 
demonstrate that the stars of the uni- 
verse are rushing away from each other 
like a panic-stricken crowd (Time, Oct. 
6, Jan. 5). Last week Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein told newsgatherers in Pasadena that 
he was anxious to talk to Mt. Wilson as- 
tronomers about their observations of the 
red shift. At the same time in Cleveland, 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory, reported some 
data about the expanding universe which 
he expects to repeat later to Dr. Einstein. 


| Harvard astronomers have just completed 


a survey of one-tenth of the sky in an 


| attempt to extend Man’s knowledge of 
| the universe. Dr. Shapley found 18,000 


new galaxies, 1,900 new variable stars. 


| He noticed that stars in space are scat- | 
tered non-uniformly, much as people are | 
scattered over the U. S. There are im- | 


mense stretches of space uninhabited by 
stars, occasional congested districts, super- 


galaxies, like the Milky Way which con- | 
sists of 4o billion stars. Said Dr. Shapley: | 


“What is the new picture this gives us? 
We must conceive of the whole universe 
as expanding endlessly .. . the galaxies 
and super-galaxies scattering all the time. 
We even have figures on the rate of this 
expansion during the last 2,000 million 
years. ...It is reasonable to assume 
that it [the universe] will continue in- 
creasing in dimensions at the same rate 
and 2,000 million years from now it will 
be scattered over twice the area it occu- 
. . There will come a time 


left.” 

Plumbers & Aristotle. Sociologist 
William Fielding Ogburn, University of 
Chicago chairman of President Hoover’s 
Commission on Social Trends, had much 
to say about the future of civilization: 
“More probably in the future there will 
be seen fewer attempts to learn it all and 
more attempts to learn only a part... . 
Society of the future will be one of greater 
and greater change . . . morality will have 
no place .. . right & wrong will give way 
to social expediency. .. . The units of 
organization will be larger . . . despite the 
set-back occasioned by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. ... Democracy will not be so suc- 
cessfully applicable. .. . A declining popu- 
lation is altogether a possibility. . . . There 
has often been discussion of how far the 
birth rate will fall .. . the answer is that 
the production of babies, like the produc- 
tion of potatoes, will be governed by de- 
mand now that the supply can be con- 
trolled... . The spread of higher educa- 
tion will be more rapid than the growth 
of ‘Vocational opportunities . . . the com- 
mon laborer will be well versed in philos- 
ophy and plumbers will discuss Aristotle.” 

Anemic Plants. Plants yellow-white 
because they are deficient in chlorophyll 
perk up like anemic people when treated 
with liver extract, said Dr. Oran Lee 


Raber, botany professor at Roman Cath- 
olic Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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buill fora 
purpose 


Motors play a vital part in the operation 
of any action device. They are the difference 
between just so much material and a useful 
appliance—but motors to perform efficient- 
ly and successfully must be designed and 
built for a purpose—that particular job. 

Signal small fractional horsepower motors 
are built for a purpose—designed correctly 
and backed by over 40 years experience in 
motor building. The application of our 
experience to your product may be the solu- 
tion to the problem of wider consumer 
acceptance—no obligation for our recom- 
mendations. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Menominee, Michigan 


Small motor 


manufacturers 


since 1890 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Times are always 
good if you budget 


Those who budgeted 
their incomes during good 
times have been able to 
meet the depression without 


hardship. 


Professor Carver of Har- 
vard University, one of the 
world’s foremost authori- 
ties on economics, says: 

“There is probably no meth- 
od of banishing hard times for- 
ever, But there is one system 
that would go a long way toward 
that end... That is by the 
universal adoption of a system 
of budgeting our expenditures.” 

Plan for good times with 

a John Hancock Home 

Budget Sheet, a simple 

way to regulate personal 

and home finances. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnusctTs 
Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet, 
NaMe  ccrerees 
Address 


Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business————— 
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This proves the close chemical and physio- | 
logical resemblance between human red 
blood cells and plant chlorophyll cells, is 
an evidence of common origin. When lis- 
tening scientists wondered that evolution- 
ary data should come from a Roman 
Catholic institution, Dr. Raber explained: 
“We are allowed to teach evolution in 
Catholic schools so long as we do not 
teach evolution of the soul.” 
Genius. After carefully measuring 
ation every corner of the skulls & skeletons of 


calli 2,500 humans and of 240 chimpanzees, 
Jeni orang-utans, gorillas, the Charles F. Brush 
1 and Foundation, founded two years ago in 
rb, Cleveland (True, July 2, 1928), an- 
otors nounced that a genius is one whose mind 
rectly grows faster than his bones. 

Sex Detector. By a new X-ray photo- 


<aall graphic method called amniography, Dr. 
nade Thomas Orville Menees of Blodgett Me- 
.com- morial Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been able to detect the sex of an unborn 
child three months before birth. An in- 
jection of harmless strontium iodide, 
opaque to X-rays, makes it possible to 
identify the structure of the unborn child. 
Another important use of amniography: 
to determine cases where a Caesarian sec- 
tion is necessary for safe delivery. 
Singing Cities. Dr. William Braid | 
White, director of research in acoustics 


for American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, | This new-type washroom 


reported that he had taken “sound por- 
traits” of the largest cities for the Chicago 8 a ' ss 
Noise Commission. Using the Westing- r in service iS @ icient 
house osiso which photographs sound, Dr. 
White found that 15 stories above ground 
the numerous small city jangles blend into . 
a definite form, a characteristic ground an very economica 
tone. Each city sings differently, depend- 
eo the number and arrangement of For the modern business washroom Why not free your washrooms from 
its skyscrapers, trolley wires, t.acks, lamp there is no drying service more ef- the litter of paper towels, reduce your 
posts. Said Dr. W hite: The pitch of ficient or more cost-reducing than _ fire hazard and have vastly improved 
London’s voice is low C. New York’s is that rendered by the new “‘SF’’ __ sanitation by using these highly ef- 
like the singing of a wire that carries a | Model Sani-Dri. A thoroughly satis- ficient, new-type electric dryers? Far- 
6o-cycle alternating current. Chicago S 1s factory dry, in less time than by any sighted executives who have installed 
like the hum of an automobile running other service, with a saving of from the new model have discovered that 
without engine knocks.’ a 60% to 90% over present towel costs, washroom costs have been greatly 
Synthetic Life. When last month will follow the installation of this new lowered, and drying service speeded 
news slipped out that George Washington | model in your washrooms. up by this modernization. 
Crile, Cleveland medico-scientist, had cre- : “Dei ‘ek 
ated living cells, laymen gasped, scientists | Mail coupon for ries QUICKer. «+ 
doubted (Time, Dec. 22). Last week, copy of our new and better... than 
scientists had a chance to see for them- catalog 
selves. Brain fats, proteins and ash from | 
apparently dead body cells, placed in water The complete story of 
containing normal body salts, formed mi- the new “SF”’ Sani- 
nute structures which multiplied by divid- Dri and its twelve 


“age : . basic betterments is 
ing in two. Many still doubted synthetic | : a : 
life, spoke of a new scientific tool. told in our new booklet, ‘The Airway to 


ney Efficiency”, a copy of which will be mailed 
9, . . } , 

Earth Curve. Exhibited to the Clev “i you on request. Just fill out and mail the cou- 
land scientists by Charles Edward Ken- pon below. Learn what Sani-Dri really is, and 
neth Mees, director of research of East- what this new model can do for your plant. 
man Kodak Co., was the first photograph 
ever taken showing the earth’s curvature. ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


Snapped in one-fiftieth of a second from CHICAGO HARDWARE 


an airplane in South America by Captain FOUNDRY CO 
Albert W. Stevens, U. S. Army photog- North Chi illinois 
tapher, the picture shows a stretch of 300 PEDO oe 
miles of pampas beyond which rise the ‘ cre ab ph Amp 
Andes. The distant horizon line of the Biceertont Ratton, an FOUNDRY CoO., PitS-se 
pampas is curved slightly downward at North Chicago, Illinois 
one end. The picture was taken on film | Eee es ne Even aoe Sn TS 
reas hs irway to Efficiency”, containing the complete 

made sensitive to red and infra-red rays story of the new “S-F” Sani-Dri. 
(not scattered by earth’s atmosphere like | 
the shorter wave-lengths) by the addition 
of kryptocyanine, a photo-sensitizing dye. 

Astronomical photography, said Dr. 
Mees, has led to the development of more | 
Sensitive film than Captain Stevens used. 














Smooth and 
soft is the feel 


of the razor 
as it glides 


over your face. 
Shielding the 


skin is the 

first action of 
SQUIBB cretion 
SHAVING CREAM 


The 
second action 


brings a 


new comfort. 
it replaces 
the delicate 
oils essential 
to the skin. 








BOUND VOLUMES 


OF 
The I ME 

Volume XV (Jan. 6—June 30, 
1930) has been bound and is 
now ready for distribution. 
Completely cross-indexed. 
Bound in dark blue buckram, 
gold lettering. Price, $5, post- 
paid. 





A few copies of Volumes IX, 
X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV 
are also available at the same 
price. 


Address orders to M. E. 
STILLWELL, Time, 350 E. 22nd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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This film, already utilized in photograph- 
ing sporting events at night, was designed 
primarily for astronomers to photograph 
very dim stars. Using film treated with 
neocyanine the solar spectrum has been 
photographed up to 11,634 angstrom units, 
far beyond red at 8,000 angstrom units, 
the longest visible wave-length. 

$1,000 Paper. Dr. Merle A. Tuve, phy- 
sicist of the Carnegie Institution’s depart- 
ment of terrestrial magnetism, read a pa- 
per worth $1,000, the annual Association 
award for outstanding address of the 
meeting. With three fellow physicists, 
Drs. L. R. Hafsted and Odd Dahl of 
Carnegie Institution and Dr. Gregory 
Breit of New York University, he worked 
for several years to develop a two-million- 
volt tube which produces X-rays equiva- 
lent to the gamma rays of 182 million dol- 
lars worth of radium. Laboratory signi- 
ficance: scientists by using these powerful 
rays may be able to burst the atom 
nucleus. Practical significance: X-rays 
from high voltage tubes resemble cancer- 
curing gamma rays, may possibly be used 
as a radium substitute. 

New President. To preside over their 
next year’s meeting (in New Orleans) the 
scientists chose able Dr. Franz Boas, 
anthropologist of Columbia University. 
Born in Minden, Germany, 72 years ago, 
Dr. Boas became interested in ancient man 
at the Universities of Heidelberg, Bonn, 
Kiel. In 1887, three years after he re- 
turned from his first exploration, at Baf- 
fin Land, he married Marie Krackowizer 
of New York, has had three children. He 
has been a member of the anthropology 
department of Columbia for 34 years, be- 
longs to 31 scientific societies. 


PEOPLE | 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Said Blues-Crooner Libby Holman, 
24, to a Manhattan newsgatherer: “While 
a girl’s young and voluptuous she can’t 
help but be adored. . . . Old age is the 
problem. Here’s my program. Five more 
years of the theatre—no more—I'll play 
big-time dramatic réles. Right now I’m 
coaching for L’Aigilon, and I’m flirting with 
Camille. In five years I hope to have 
enough money saved up to give me a sure 
income of $15,000 a year. I'll go to 
France and get a villa. Then I'll concen- 
trate on the development of my mind. I 
want to be rich inside. I want at least 
one great love. Maybe more. But no mil- 
lionaires. A man who has achieved some- 
thing in the arts. He must be more than 
my match in physical vitality and artistic 
achievements. You can say I haven’t met 
a soul who qualifies. I'll have a child— 
that’s a necessary part of experience. I'll 
write stories, novels, poetry. There'll be 
a salon like Mme Sévigné’s. . . . I want 
the sensitivity and understanding of Kath- 


| erine Mansfield and the penetration of 


George Sand. . . . I want to live to be a 
smart old witch who rules with an iron 
. . But one thing is sure, any- 
how. I'll never be crying my heart out 
over a guy that loves and leaves me. After 
this ‘blues’ ‘business, I’m positively im- 
mune to such silliness.” 


January 12, 193] 


Roger Ward Babson applied to the 
town of Wellesley Hills, Mass. for permis- 
sion to establish a private cemetery for 
himself & kin within the grounds of his 
Babson’s Statistical Organization. 

wit acines 

Douglas Fairbanks motored to San 
Francisco with a large number of guns 
and cameras great & small. There he 
planned to embark for the Protectorate 
of Cambodia in French Indo-China. His 
purpose: big-game hunting. He said he 
would call upon the Emperor of Japan, 
the King of Siam, the native rulers of 
Rajputana and Baroda. 


seein 


The family chauffeur bundled Adolphus 
Busch Orthwein, 13, grandson of Presi- 
dent August A. Busch of Anheuser: 
Busch, Inc., into a limousine and started 
for a family party at the grandfather’s 
house. As the car neared the highway 
entrance to the Percy J. Orthwein estate 
at Huntleigh Village, St. Louis suburb, a 
Negro jumped out of the shrubbery, 
brandished a revolver, ousted the chauf- 
feur. Negro, child and limousine dis- 
appeared in the distance. The chauffeur 
hurried back afoot to spread the alarm. 

Next day Father Orthwein received a 
call from one Pearl Abernathy, Negro real- 
tor, who said: “I know where your son is, 
and I will trade you your boy for mine.” 


. Pearl was the father of the kidnapper, 


Charles Abernathy, 28, himself father of 
seven children. 

Cried Mr. Orthwein: 
is he alive?” 

“I don’t know,” said the Negro. “but 
if your boy is dead, I-vow to kill mine in 
your presence.” 

Mr. Orthwein having agreed not to 
prosecute Charles Abernathy, both sons 
returned from a distant house. But local 
police, no party to the agreement, arrested 
Pearl Abernathy, sought Charies. Aber- 
nathy, who fled. 


ans ee 


Famed comedian James (“Jimmy”) 
Durante was lately seen on the stage (in 
The New Yorkers) by his father, Bar- 
thelomo Durante, 81, for the first time. 
Last week Critic Bide Dudley reported 
this after-the-show conversation between 
father & son: 

Jimmy: Well, Pop, how did you like 
my work? 

Barthelomo (shifting his cud of to- 
bacco): Listen son. Les’ not get in an 
argument. 


“For God’s sake 
’ 


Said Capt. Thomas Jefferson Jackson 
See, U. S. N. retired, of San Francisco, 
onetime senior officer of the Mathematics 
Corps: “{Dr. Albert] Einstein js neither 
astronomer, mathematician, nor physicist.” 


saiedpeaaks 


William Ashley (“Billy”) Sunday 
told a group of newshawks: “If I were 
God I would have come down and cuffed 
that man [Sinclair] Lewis—he’d never 
have gone to Stockholm to collect that 
Nobel award!” Observers suspected that 
if Evangelist Sunday were God he would 
have cuffed Author Lewis much more 
severely on the occasion of his defying 
the Deity from the pulpit of a church 
(Time, May 3, 1926). 
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ANIMALS 


Poisoned Promenade 


From a dog’s point of view, the long, 
wide Manhattan boulevard which humans 
have named Park Avenue and enthusiasts 
call the world’s finest residential street, is 
not the place it used to be. The change 
dates about from the time when the 
policeman at 39th Street berated old Miss 
Wendel, the recluse who lived with her 
maiden sisters in the big brick house on 
Fifth Avenue, for bringing her elderly 





poodle over to Park Avenue for airings | 
when she had a perfectly good yard of her | 


own in which it could run, sniff and so on. 

Soon after that, the exciting, smell- 
laden strip of tricf and shrubbery in the 
middle of the ivenue began to be nar- 
rowed. And policemen grew stricter about 
letting dogs go inside the iron fences. At 
the same time the sidewalks were nar- 
rowed too. Since telephone poles long ago 
disappeared from Park Avenue and the 
slim trees are boarded up, a dog’s life was 
no fun at all during the months when hy- 
drants and lamp posts were made inac- 
cessible by excavations. 

Narrowing of the sidewalks, necessitated 
by the increasing rush of dog-scaring mo- 
tor traffic, has caused intelligent dogs to 
prefer the inner side of the walk. The 
walls of apartment houses are uninviting, 
it is true, but life is sweeter than free- 
dom. Yet last week came news that not 
even apartment house walls are safe, that 
a dog’s life between 7oth and 85th Streets, 
not only on Park Avenue but on lowly 
Madison and lowlier Lexington, may be in 
danger at every sniff. To discourage dogs 
from smelling at doors and house corners, 
people have been sprinkling nose-outrag- 
ing powders. Evidently some of this pow- 
der has contained arsenic. Several dogs 
have been sick. One dog died in convul- 
sions. 

Below 7oth Street, where promenade 
Mrs. Rupert Hughes’s Jinka (Pekinese), 
John Held Jr.’s Madame (dachshund), 
Mrs. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte’s Tobie 
of Meridale (Pekinese), and their friends, 
anxiety reigned last week. Above 7oth, 
where Mrs. August Belmont’s Lillium 
von der Til Til (German Police) is 
but one aristocrat among many, reigned 
positive consternation. Small comfort, 
indeed little short of insult, was it for the 
authorities to assert that no properly muz- 
zled dog need fear for its life. 

To end the terror and apprehend all mis- 
creant canicides, detectives and S. P. C. A. 
agents were being sent out last week early 
at morning and late at night. 


—_—e 


Not Big Enough 
Officials of The Bronx Zoo, New York 


City, last week made their annual meas- 
urement of Khartoum, world’s biggest cap- 
tive elephant. They used a special ele- 
phant-gauge designed for surveying frac- 
tious elephants at a distance. Khartoum, 
although he ate 91,250 lb. of hay last year, 
had gained only one quarter-inch. This 
brings him to ro ft. 84 in., one half-inch 
short of the world’s elephant record for all 
time held by the late Jumbo, famed Vic- 
torian’ elephant. 








TIME 


HE “WALKS TO WORK” ON A 


STREET CAR . 


- - YET HE HAS 


‘ATHLETE’S FOOT’ 


E talks a lot about exercise. His feet 

are willing, but his will is weak. 

And so, when he gets to the corner on 

his way to the office, he just can’t resist 
the street car. 

Yet this active follower of the trolley 
tradition has a well-developed case of 
“Athlete’s Foot.” Just this morning, he 
noticed again that nagging symptom— 
that unwholesomely white, unpleasantly 
moist skin condition between his toes. 
And it seemed to be spreading. There’s 
an itching, too. It bothers him and em- 
barrasses him. It takes his mind off his 
work. Yet he doesn’t even know what it is. 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes? 


“Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us 
because, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places, A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives on 
the edges of showers and swimming pools; 
on locker- and dressing-room floors; in 
gymnasiums. And from all these places 
it is continually tracked into countless 
homes. It may live and thrive for months 
in your own spick-and-span bathroom; and 
it causes infection and re-infection with 
great persistence. In fact the U. S. Public 


Absorbine J! 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


SORE MUSCLES MUSCULAR 


ACHES BRUISES BURNS 


cuts SPRAINS ABRASIONS 





Health Service has reported that “probably 
half of all adults suffer from ringworm at 


some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


**Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways. Sometimes by redness 
between the toes; sometimes tiny, itching 
blisters. Again, the skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness. 
with little seales or skin-cracks. All of 
these conditions, it is agreed, are generally 
caused by the ringworm germ. And ex- 
haustive laboratory tests have shown that 
Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tissues 
deeply, and wherever it penetrates it kills 
the ringworm germ. Results in actual 
cases confirm these laboratory tests. 

Examine your feet tonight for symptoms 
of “Athlete’s Foot.” At the first sign of 
any one symptom, begin the free use of 
Absorbine Jr.—douse it on morning and 
night and after every exposure of your bare 
feet on damp floors. If the infection does 
not yield quickly, see your doctor. 


SPECIAL WINTER TREATMENT 
**Athlete’s Foot’? doesn’t spread so easily in 
winter. But the germ can hibernate in your 
home. Now’s a good time to rid yourself of 
sources of re-infection. Do these things now: 

(1) Sprinkle Absorbine Jr. on your toes 
every morning and evening. 

(2) If you wear socks or stockings that can 
be boiled, boil them 15 minutes to kill 
this hardy germ. 

(3) Sprinkle Absorbine Jr. generously in- 
side your shoes at night. 


Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores —$1.25 a bottle. 
For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BATHER CoPvRIGHT Reproduced from a woodcut by Rockwell Kent 


From the collection of the American Car and Foundry Company, makers of fine motor yachts. 
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Bluegrass History* 


Tue LimEsToNE TrEE—Joseph Herge- 
sheimer—Kunopf ($2.50). 

Gabriel Sash was a stony acorn who 
planted himself in Kentucky soil in 1769. 
He was a hunter, and by way of being a 
desperate character. Living in a settlement 
drove him nigh crazy, and when he had 
stood the confinement of married life six 
months, he lit out for the woods and never 
came back. But he left behind him the 
beginnings of the Sash family. His only 
son, James, was a mild-tempered man, who 
spent most of his life fighting the Indians, 
French, English. After the wars were over, 
he married a beautiful nun and settled 
down to practice law in Frankfort. One 
day his cousin Jarrot Bensalem murdered 
him. James’s partner, also a_ mild- 
mannered man, took care of Cousin Ben- 
salem. 

Feeling ran high in Kentucky, in the 
Sash family, when the Civil War was get- 
ting itself ready. When fighting began, 
there were Sashes in both armies. Wick- 
liffe Sash, a captain in Morgan’s raiders, 
got home for the last time to see his 
fiancée, found her in love with a Yankee 
officer. Elisha Abel, Wickliffe’s cousin, 
was luckier. A Federal major, he came 
unscathed through the fighting in Tennes- 
see, brought home a pretty wife to his 
Kentucky estate. 

When John Dixon Folkes, expatriate, 
half-French, came to Kentucky in 1890 to 























JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
“It takes more vitality than ditch-digging. 
Much more.” 


Visit his father’s family, he was homesick 
for Paris. But he was only 17, and Susan 
Abel was pretty. When she let him seduce 
her he was going to let it go at that. But 
then old Gabriel, direct descendant of 
Hunter Gabriel, began to tell him some of 
the family history. By the time the old 


man finished, young John decided to 
marry the girl, stay in Kentucky. 

The Author. Joseph Hergesheimer, 
middle-aged, plump, well-to-do, says writ- 
ing “takes more vitality than ditch- 
digging. Much more.” A slow starter, he 
worked at his stories for 14 years before 
he sold one. Now he is rated as one of 
the half-dozen leading U. S. authors. His 
carefully ornamented, politely civilized 
style usually cloaks a plot that might seem 
melodramatic in a more homespun dress. 
He lives in West Chester. Pa., is married, 
and is a good hand at collecting antiques. 
Other books: The Three Black Pennys, 
Java Head, Cytherea, The Bright Shawl, 
Linda Condon. 


Balladeer 


BALLADS AND Porms—Stephen Vincent 
Benét—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
Few U. S. poets have become best- 
sellers, but Stephen Vincent Benét turned 
the trick when he wrote John Brown’s 
Body (1928). His is a Muse of a straight- 
forward, dramatic kind, at her best in 
balladish vein. Into this,book Poet Benét 
has collected his favorites from three 
earlier, out-of-print volumes and_ has 
added some new ones. Only a _ Benét 
enthusiast would call this book first-class, 
but almost anyone would grant its read- 
ability, its occasional bursts of exciting 
phrases. 
Primarily a lyrical balladeer, Benét is 
not content to stick to one verse form, 
and occasionally makes some happy hits 
in other directions, as in this epitaph on 
a Greek Child: 
Clay returning to the clay 
Zoé lies and never stirs, 
Although we sacrificed each day 
A little doe with eyes like hers. 
And in this description of Lunch-Time 
Along Broadway: 
Twelve-thirty bells from a thousand clocks, 
the typewriter tacks and stops, 
Gorged elevators slam and fail through 
the floors like water-drops, 

From offices hung like sea-gulls’ nests on 
a cliff the whirlwinds beat, 

The octopus crowd comes rolling out, his 
tentacles crawl for meat. 

And 8.30 A. M. on 32nd Street: 

The wind sniffed like a happy cat 

At scuttling beetle-people, 

The sunshine would have roused a flat 
To try and be a steeple. 

My breakfast in me warm and staunch, 
Your letter in my pocket, 

The world’s a coon that’s climbed a branch 
And I am David Crockett. 


The Author. Stephen Vincent Benét 
has no illusions about his own address on 
Mt. Parnassus. He calls himself a minor 
poet, says of himself: “I am but a shell,” 
to be held against the ear to arouse a 
“dim, far whisper.” Young (32), near- 
sighted, tall. stoop-shouldered, Poet Benét 
tried hard to get into the Army during the 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U.S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East gond St., New 


York City. 


47 


War; he bluffed his way through the eye- 
sight test but was found out. He tried 
advertising and was good at it, like Author 
Sherwood Anderson, but resigned to write. 
In 1926 he was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, went to France and wrote John 
Brown’s Body. Some months ago he fol- 
lowed the well-worn path to Hollywood to 











STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
. . has no illusions about his address. 


write the dialog for Abraham Lincoln 
(Trm_E, Sept. 8). Other books: Five Men 
and Pompey, The Beginning of Wisdom, 
Spanish Bayonet. 


A Socialist in Rome 

Roman Ho.tmay—Upton 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

Upton Sinclair writes in a wide-eyed 
way that is reminiscent of Little Rollo, 
but the things he writes about are not 
Rollo-esque. If a civilization could be 
destroyed by “‘indicting” it, Indicter Sin- 
clair would long since have left not one 
stone upon another. 

The narration of Roman Holiday, Sin- 
clair’s latest attack on capitalism, is put 
in the mouth of an advocatus diaboli: 
Luke Faber, conservative New Englander, 
manufacturer and gentleman-driver of 
racing cars. He is rich, socially correct, 
has a mistress and a fiancée, is popular 
with his fellow-townsmen and a power in 
the local American Legion. When the 
Reds make trouble in Rivertown factories. 
Faber helps organize a raid on their head- 
quarters. Then comes the annual auto- 
mobile race, “the Rivertown classic.” 
Faber, the local favorite, is doing well. 
when he blows a front tire, hits the rail 
and crashes. 

When he comes to himself he is in 
ancient Rome, having just cracked up in 
a chariot race. Except that he finds him- 
self talking Latin, that his name is Lucius 
instead of Luke, everything is exactly the 
came. The Fabers have the same position 
in Rome as in Rivertown, the same con- 
servative point of view, the same worries 
and troubles with labor agitators. As in 
real life, Lucius finds the issue confused 
for him by falling in love with Marcia, a 
rabid Red. When she is killed in his arms. 


Sinclair— 





They cut 
Stenographic costs 


$835.00 


A MONTH 


An analysis of stenographic operations in a 
large manufacturing plant (name on request) 
showed that over 300 inter-office communi- 
cations, requiring an average of 10 copies 








each, were handled per day. 


With the ordinary Manila paper formerly 
used, from two to three typings were required 
for this class of work. Now with 7-lb. Dexstar 
Manifold, all 10 copies (and even up to 15 
when required) are made at one typing. The | 
result has been a noteworthy speeding up | 
in the handling of inter-office correspond- 
ence and an actual saving in stenographic 
costs of $833.00 a month. 


Results like this, substantiated by actual cost 
analyses, are typical of the economies busi- 
ness houses everywhere are realizing through 
the use of this modern thin paper. | 


Dexstar Manifold No. 5 is the thinnest busi- | 
ness paper made. Yet, because it isa genuine 
rag content paper, it isas sturdy as many papers 
twice its weight. It stands erasing, may be 
written on in pen and ink, and will take 
printing or lithography. Made in numerous 
shades to supply “color signals” for various 
office systems. Write for samples. 


= 
DEXSTAR 


| 





MANIFOLD 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc., Dept. D-8, 

Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Without charge or obligation, please send samples and full 
particulars on Dexstar Manifold. 


TIME 


| the shock brings him back to Rivertown 


again, and the first thing he learns-is that 
the real ‘Marcia has really been killed. 
Then he is in a chaos. Still.violently op- 
posed to the Reds, he begins to doubt the 
divine right of his own convictions, thinks 
“Maybe this is another religion!” 


Upton Sinclair is ingenious but uncon- 
vincing. He has tried to show that a capi- 
talist civilization bears within it the germ 
of its own death; but what he suggests 
is merely that civilization moves in cycles. 


The Author. Like many a home-grown 
U. S. prophet, Upton Sinclair is not with- 
out honor in other countries. His books 
are well-known and admired by many a 
radical group in foreign lands; they have 
been published in 34 countries outside the 
U. S. Says he: “The thing to which this 
author is ‘dedicated’ is the promotion of 
social justice throughout the world. If, 
however, he were ‘dedicated to a sense of 
his own importance,’ it would not be so 
surprising, considering how many editors 
and critics are ‘dedicated’ to a sense of 
his unimportance.” Slight, professional, 
Upton Sinclair is an unremitting propa- 
gandist for himself and Socialism. When 
he talks his face is bright with a fanatic 
smile; he writes with humorless convic- 


| tion. Eastern-bred, he lives in Pasadena, 
| has twice run as Socialist candidate for 


Governor of California. Other books: 
The Jungle, The Brass Check, The Goose- 
Step, Oil!, Boston. 


—, 


Triangle or Circle? 


PoRTRAIT BY CAROLINE—Sylvia Thomp- 
son—Little, Brown ($2.50). 
If you are in love with another man’s 


| wife or another woman’s husband, what 


are you going to do about it? If you 
were really in such a fix, you would prob- 
ably keep it as dark as possible, but if 
you are a novelist looking for human 
situations, you will tell as much as you 
can about everybody concerned, make a 
book of it. That is what Novelist Sylvia 
Thompson has done. 

Caroline was intelligent and attractive. 
Her doctor-husband Maurice was a nice 
fellow though not very demonstrative. 
She had a daughter and a pleasant little 
English cottage. She painted well enough 
to give one-woman exhibitions in London. 
Then her husband’s old school friend, 
Peter Stanley, took a cottage near them. 
He wanted quiet to write a book in, coun- 
try air to breathe. The three saw a lot of 
each other; Caroline painted Peter’s pic- 
ture. All of a sudden Caroline found she 
was in love with him. But she was pretty 
sure she still loved her husband too. Just 
the same she might have given herself 
to Peter, but he decided against it and 
stuck to his decision long enough to get 
away.” When Caroline told Maurice she 
and Peter were in love, he made things 
more difficult by taking it very well and 
trusting them completely. Caroline went 
off to London in a pet and spent the 
night with a man she despised. When she 
got home to find her little daughter down 
with pneumonia, she thought it was a 
punishment. Then Peter discreetly went 
away. Caroline thought her heart was 
breaking, but perhaps would wake up some 
morning and find she was glad things had 
fallen out as they did. 


January 12, 1931 


The Author. Sylvia Thompson (Mrs, 
Peter Luling), 28, is a Scottish-born de- 
scendant of Oliver Cromwell, married to 
a U. S. painter. She was “sent down” 
(expelled) from Somerville College, Ox- 
ford, for not working. She thinks men & 
women should go to separate universities, 
With ‘her husband and their two daugh- 
ters, she lives in a Cotswold cottage near 
Stratford-on-Avon. A _ story-teller from 
infancy, Sylvia Thompson made up a story 
when: she was four which her family still 
like better than anything she has written 
since. It: ended: “And when she came 
around the corner, what do you think she 
saw? ‘She saw the Fairy Queen and Queen 
Victoria sitting on a toadstool.” Sylvia 
Thompson has also written: The Hounds 
of Spring, The Battle of the Horizons, 
Chariot Wheels. 


Portrait by ‘Caroline is the January 
choice of the Book League of America. 


Modern Martyr 


RackEL- Moon—Lorna Rea—Harper 
($2.50). 

Rachel Moon was an extremist, and 
might have been a doting wife or a Left- 
Wing mother. As it was— 

She was at school in Switzerland when 
her father telegraphed her about her 
mother’s serious illness. She found her 
mother paralyzed, unconstious, her face 
so twisted she was almost unrecognizable. 
Rachel’s elder sister was married, almost 
an invalid herself; her younger sister Per- 
dita was terrified of sickness, and would 
not even go in her mother’s room. So 
Rachel had to manage things. She went 
at it as if she were leading the charge of 
the Light Brigade. She not only kept 
house but helped nurse her mother, wor- 
ried about her day & night. She finally 
got a complex on the subject and used to 
talk to her unconscious mother when they 
were alone. When the rest of them pre- 
vailed on Rachel to take a vacation she 
thought it almost sinful to leave her post, 
but when she got to her cousin’s seaside 
cottage, among boys & girls her own age, 
she forgot her Mission and had a good 
time. Clive, poor but brilliant embryo- 
scientist, fell in love with her immediately, 
swept her off her feet. But their engage- 
ment grew longer & longer. When he got 
a flatteringly good job in Zurich Clive 
wanted Rachel to marry him and go there, 
but she refused to leave her mother, broke 
off the engagement. When he married 
Perdita instead, Rachel thought she could 
not stand it, but soon found her Mission 
made up for everything. As it must to all 
men & women, Death came at last to the 
unconscious hulk of her mother. Then 
Rachel was out of a job, but she soon 
found another and settled down for life 
as a professional martyr. 

The Author. Lorna Rea (Mrs. Philip 
Russel Rea) wrote “passionately roman- 
tic’ short stories as a child. At Cam- 
bridge, England, she studied under “Q” 
(Sir Arthur Thomas Quiller-Couch) ; the 
War sidetracked her to medicine; marriage 
sidetracked that. When her husband was 
ordered to Switzerland for his health, she 
took her two children along, decided to 
start writing again. Her first book was 
Six Mrs. Greenes. 
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“CLEAR EVIDENCE™ 


ENNIO NE AS nenevenaee 


Says 


L. J. HOROWITZ 


Chairman of the Board 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. 


Builders of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Woolworth Building, the Para- 
mount Building, the Equitable Building, 
New York; the General Motors Building 
in Detroit; the Palmer House in Chicago. 


“When modern enterprise joins 
hands with sure-footed experi- 
ence, success becomes a cer- 
tainty. The fusion of these two 
important factors has given 
Thompson Starrett over a billion 
dollars worth of activity in thirty 
years. It is interesting to note the 
application of this same prin- 
ciple in your business. Its clear 
evidence is your use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of 
the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.” 


agi 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the 
Ultra Violet Ray. LUCKY STRIKE — the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos — the Cream 
of the Crop— THEN— “IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harmful 


irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. No 
wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to be 


Meets OTe y 


6 we R E [ 
It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The American Tobacco Company has-invited Mr. L. J. Horowitz to review the reports 
of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of Mr. Horowitz appears on this page. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 








